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A report on oil competition at work 





our Biggest Cost Saver 


—IN BULK PLANT OPERATIONS 
LARGE OR SMALL 





with 
lowest 
maintenance 


Every Brodie BiRotor Meter employs the same basic features and advantages regardless of its size 


e Readily replaceable measuring element e Rugged, all-steel welded housing with- 
eliminates costly shutdowns stands damaging shocks and impacts 


e No metal-to-metal contact avoids wear e Simple dry adjustment maintains initial 
and repair accuracy over long periods 


e Just two moving parts does away with complicated mechanisms 


With Brodie BiRotor Meters you save maintenance and operating costs, 
besides avoiding stock-losses, equipment tie-ups and delays. Look into 
Brodie BiRotors today. It’s what’s inside that counts. Write for full details. 
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Bropie 3 METERS 
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221 9th AVE. M., SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 5401 E. SHEILA STREET, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. » REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















'? BIG REASONS 


Why you'll like the 


Vile 


2 SSFits Program to Your Needs 








WS >> Recognizes Your Independence 


Xb Gives You Personal Service 
and Qualified Counsel 


p No Red Tape 
xb Prompt Action 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CamPAnY 
Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


711 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio Rural Rovte No. 4, Paducah, Ky. 
Standard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio P.O. Box 210, Findlay, Ohio 5 East Main St., Nashville, Tenn. 
2500 Broadway, Evansville, Ind. 3005 Dumesnil St., Louisville, Ky. . 2616 E. Broadway, Alton, fl. 
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OPW 693-U Valve carries a column 
of prime from tank to dispensing pump 
and holds it at a 10~-foot vertical... 
indefinitely. 


Ideal for installation where 
limited space makes it nec- 
essary to eliminate regular 
union from line. 


May be used as an angle 
check valve above tank by 
installing 45° street elbows 
at each end of the valve. 


Can be installed in a ver- 
tical or horizontal position 
in base of gasoline pump. 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 


The OPW 693-U Valve is preferred because of its easy 
accessibility. Merely open service panel on dispensing 
unit. By giving the bronze valve cage a slight turn, you 
easily disengage the interlocking lugs which firmly anchor 
cage to the body. 
“O” Rings on valve cage provide leak-proof seal auto- 
cilities tis cage S eckieod back in place. No pipe CORPORATION 
joints, no connections to break, no bolted gaskets to leak. i Rs ibe Pr astinenrs 
Poppet is serviced with a screw driver—no other tools Oa eedtas Mae 
*, needed. 


CINCINNATI 25. OHIO 
Write for Bulletin F-5 
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COMING MEETINGS 


MARCH 











Association of Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 
agers, annual conference, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, March 29-April 1. 


APRIL 
American Society of Lubrication 
8th annual meeting, Hotel Statler, 


Boston, 
April 13-15. 


Independent Petroleum Assn., spring 
convention, Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, Ind., 
April 15-16. 

National Petroleum Assn., Hotel 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 15-17. 
National Truck Carriers, Inc., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., April 16-19. 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Transportation, products pipeline conference, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 

20-22. 

Oll - Heat Institute of America, annual con- 
vention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 20-22. 


Cleveland, 


Petroleum Assn., annual spring con- 
—— Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, April 
1-22. 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, spring 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
April 24-25. 

it Petroleum Assn. of America, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 27-28. 

Fuel Ol1 Distributors Assn. of New Jersey, 
annual convention, Berkeley - Carteret, As- 
bury Park, N. J., April 29-May 1. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, annual 
convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, April 29- 


1. 
MAY 
Petroleum Gas Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6. 5 
Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., May 4-5. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., < wm Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 
11-13. 

Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, May 11-14 

Oil Industry TBA Group, Midwest Section, an- 
nual meeting, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, 

Ky., May 14-15. 


International Petreleum Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 


State Petroleum Assn., Inc., annual 
meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, May 
17-19. 

National Fi Assn,, annual meet- 


re Protection 
ing, Palmer House, Chicago, May 18-22. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., spring meet- 
ing, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
May 21. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
May 22. 

Oil Men’s Assn., spring meeting, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 
Canadian O11 Industry TBA Group, Royal 

York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, May 25. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., annual 
spring convention, The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N, C., May 27-29. 


JUNE 

American Assn. of Battery Manuf 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que., 
1-3. 

Eastern Biennial Exposition of Oil Heat, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, June 2-5, 

Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Chattanooga, June 
8-9. 


June 
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Behind Our Headlines 


In this issue, NPN reports evidence of healthy competition 
in Wichita, Kans. Small oil companies in the city aren’t wor- 
rying about being squeezed out of business by “monopolistic” 
big oil companies, as suspicious public officials in Washington 
and elsewhere might suppose. 

As a matter of fact, what one jobber wanted most to talk 
to our reporter about was not unfair competition from the ma- 
jors, but danger to his business from an entirely different quar- 
ter—economic tinkering by government itself. 

“My biggest competitor is planned economy,” was the way 
he put it. 

This jobber is looking at the picture from both sides of 
the marketing fence, too. He’s worked on salary for a ma- 
jor at $100 a month. He’s operated his own station, starting 
in the Depression on exactly $178 he borrowed from his father 
and an uncle. And today he’s a successful jobber who yet can 
say for major company practices that, “If a young jobber will 
go with my supplier and follow its practices, he will have a 
brighter future than in any other line.” 

The above by way of background for some of this Inde- 
pendent’s views on planned economy, as related to NPN’s John 
Barton: 

“I don’t fear my competitors, major or Independent, and my 
supplier can’t compete as cheaply as I can. But there are some 
things, like a planning commission, I can’t control. It offers 40 
acres of land for residential development, with four commercial 
corners. Someone asks me, ‘Why can’t you go in?’ Well, I 
can’t because the big companies like the supermarkets, chain 
drug stores and the majors jump in. They’re in a high tax 
bracket. They can bid higher, and it won’t cost them a dime 
for doing it. The jobber loses out. Or let’s say the commission 
changes a street to one-way. The Independent’s station can 
hang out a big black flag, but the major merely moves some 
place else. 

“TI don’t blame the majors. If I were a district manager, 
I'd do the same thing. We need big business; without it we 
wouldn’t have won the last war. But the fact is that planned 
economy in Washington has filtered back through the states to 
the cities, and we have Yale and Harvard economists making 
decisions that aren’t sound. And how the jobber is going to get 


relief, nobody knows.” 
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Hey Look: RAZIER DOES IT AGAIN 
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—THE FULL pRICE——; 


of a 1953 Model 
STANDARD 6,000 Gallon 


3-Compartment TRANSPORT 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


THIS SUPER VALUE INCLUDES THESE FEATURES! 
The REYCO Tandem 
Full-length watertight overturn rails, All lights to 1.C.C. Specifications 
Two hose carriers in side skirting, 3-inch discharge lines 2” gate valves 
18,000 Ib. axles with 1612 x 6 air brakes and spoke wheels with 10.00 x 20 tires 
42-inch valve and tool box with double doors 
Bolted adjustable upper fifth wheel plate, Telescope landing supports 
Primed and painted (one color) 
12 months warranty 








30 day delivery 
_ Planning and building Better Tank Transports for the Industry 
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THE 0. J. BOCK GULF SERVICE STATION, San Antonio, Texas, 
National 


Per from the time-and-money-saving advantages of a 
ystem. 


DIRECT RESPONSIBILITY by each attendant for the money and records 
he handles has reduced esa thesia to the minimum at this modern 


service station. 


“My Chalional System 
saves me*1800 yearly... 


gives other benefits!” 


“I consider my National Sys- 

tem just as important to my 

service station operation as 

the merchandise and services I 

sell,” writes Mr. O. J. Bock of 

his Gulf Service Station, San 

Antonio, Texas. ““Without it, 

I would lose the valuable pro- 

tection and information I need 

a: to run my station profitably. 
PR Uk “TI maintain careful control 
Oy Back Calf Sener ofthe of stock from the moment it is 
tion, San Antonio, Texas. delivered until it is sold. My 
National Register safeguards each transaction until 
my books are posted and the money deposited in the 
k. Sales and services are separated into proper 
partmental totals automatically. A separate sales 
total and cash drawer makes each attendant directly 
responsible for the money and records he handles 


while on duty. The hours of time saved on bookkeep- 
ing are now used to advantage in giving our custom- 
ers better service. 

“In all, with accurate mechanical addition, and a 
reduction in both cash shortages and stock shrink- 
ages, as well as the saving of valuable time, I estimate 
my National System saves me $1800 per year!” 

If you want the extra profits a National System 
can bring you, call your nearby National representa- 
tive today. He is trained to make a detailed study of 
your present method, show you how a National 
System can start making greater profits, immediately, 
in your service station. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onio - | 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





EMPLOYE ADVERTISING—Employes trained to 
tell the company’s story and the industry’s story to 
the public will have “a potential advertising power 
three times that of paid advertising,” in the opinion 
of a jobber who has been active in OTIC work. He 
believes arming employes with OIIC information and 
materials pays off for jobbers if they will “take the 
time” to do the job. He doubts co-operative adver- 
tising by jobbers to promote themselves would 
bring much in return, stating such advertising is “the 
easiest thing to conceive and the lousiest thing to 
execute.” 
eee 
JOBBER SWITCH—One West Coast major oil com- 
pany which has operated through commission dis- 
tributors is gradually shifting the operations to 
jobber status where possible. With extensive estab- 
lishment of direct delivery, middleman distribution 
is not used in those areas. Elsewhere, though, the 
objective is to arrange distribution through marketers 
of jobber status rather than consignees or commis- 
sion agents. Changeover would reduce investment 
by supplier in bulk terminals, equipment, stocks and 
accounts receivable. It has been and will continue to 
be gradual. 
e® @ @ 


SUMMER TIRE PROMOTION—The feeling is grow- 
ing in the oil industry that there will not be a repe- 
tition this year of “two-tires-for-the-price-of-one” ad- 
vertising in which many oil marketers participated 
during the three peak holiday selling periods last 
year. The Federal Trade Commission is said to take 
a dim view of the ethics of the advertising approach 
involved, and that its views have been made known to 
the rubber industry. 


TURNPIKE STATIONS—The recent action of the 
Ohio Turnpike Commission in commissioning archi- 
tects to come up with a design for turnpike stations 
points up the kind of thing which often causes oil 
industry men to mutter in their beards and wonder 
aloud why it happens so often that the “cart is put 
before the horse,” so to speak. A Toledo firm of 
architects has been commissioned to design an Ohio 
turnpike station according to turnpike commission 
specifications. These architects have never before 
designed a service station. They may be top-flight 
architects (and reports indicate they are), but their 
experience in the service station field is lacking. 
Fortunately, the architects are approaching the proj- 
ect realistically. They plan to come up with a ten- 
tative sketch and plan meeting the commission’s re- 
quirements, then they hope they can sell the com- 
mission on the idea that final plans be made only 
after consultation with service station experts in the 
oil industry. The question asked by many in the in- 
dustry is: Why not choose architects with service 
station experience? 
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‘LITTLE’ ASSOCIATIONS—Jobbers throughout the 
country would benefit by forming groups of Inde- 
pendents having common “local” problems, in the 
opinion of one organizer of the new Independent Oil 
Jobbers Assn. “I think it would be wise for jobbers 
in an operating area to meet,” he says, pointing out 
that his association limits its coverage to an area in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky within a 75-mile radius 
of Cincinnati. That is the area generally supplied 
by the city’s five river terminals, and jobbers with- 
in the region have many similar problems. He 
points out such groups in no way conflict with 
activities of regular state jobber associations. He 
notes that his own group is represented on the board 
of directors of Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. and 
plans to co-operate in every way possible with the 
Ohio association. 
ee °*® 


COAL SURPRISE — If the coal industry's battle 
against residual imports results in PAD being called 
before a congressional committee for statistical tes- 
timony, the coal people may be in for a slight shock. 
PAD could come up with data showing that water 
power and natural gas, not residual oil, have been 
taking the majority of markets away from coal. 


EXPANDED TRAINING—General Motors’ plan to 
establish a network of 35 service training centers 
throughout the country for training dealer mechanics 
and other dealer personnel can be interpreted to 
mean more than a competitive advantage for GM 
dealers over other car dealers. Judging from the 
scope of the program, the training will embrace car 
lubrication also. Lube training will give car dealers 
another peg upon which to hang promotion campaigns 
designed to lure more oil changes into their shops. 


FOR LP-GAS TOO—Increasing interest in degree 
day systems is being shown by LP-gas distributors. 
An important advantage for them is that the sys- 
tem permits delivery scheduling so that customer 
storage is low at the end of the heating season. This 
in turn permits greater deliveries to customers in 
the summer months, when secondary storage is a big 
problem. The degree day operation for LP-gas is 
similar to that for heating oil. 


NEW BRAND-—Sinclair’s premium grade of gaso- 
line will get a new brand name within a few weeks. 
Glass globes on top of premium grade pumps in all 
Sinclair service stations have been temporarily cov- 
ered with paper labels on which is printed a large 
question mark. Dealers are whetting customer in- 
terest by commenting on the wonderful new gaso- 
line soon to be available. 
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Platt's 
Oil Price Handbook 


and Oilmanac for 1952 | 


Platts 
K 
ou nick HANDBOO 


Complete 


Petroleum Prices! Facts! 
. . . any oil price change 
for any given day! 


Platt’s OlL PRICE HANDBOOK and OILMANAC 
eanien gene tip information for we oil execu- 


complete their 1953 business library. 

Platt’s OIL PRICE HANDBOOK and OILMANAC 
contains vital oil price information for the year of 
1952, accurately reported and published 
complete single-source package. You can 
oil price, any oil price change by yom 
appropriate die-cut marginal index . 
and high for any given day, the lows and 
monthly ond yearly averages for any 
troleum product. 

More complete than any of the 28 
tions, the new Plott’s OIL PRICE HAN 
OILMANAC will continue to sell at $15.00 
copy. it comes to you in a durable and attractive 
cover, case bound. This is a limited edition, so 
rush your order for your copy today! 


3 
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Compiled and Published by 


Platt’s PRICE SERVICE, Inc. 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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WASHINGTON 





Rail Rate Controversy Raises Question 


Of New National Transportation Policy 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Recent devel- 

opments have 

raised the possibility that Congress 

may see fit to spell out a revised and 

workable national transportation pol- 

icy. Rate squabbles, involving oil 

and other industries, have intensified 

and the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has been sharply split on 
basic issues. 

The ICC apparently is going to 
have to be told more ciearly just 
what it is supposed to do in carry- 
ing out its mandate “to recognize 
and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages” of each type of transporta- 
tion. 

One of ICC’s biggest stumbling 
blocks appears to be the varying 
ideas on how much weight should be 
given to the “threat of competition” 
in ruling on rate adjustments. This 
was brought out in hearings being 
held on ICC by the House Commerce 
Committee, headed by Representa- 
tive Wolverton (R., N. J.). 

The committee directed a sharp 
stream of questions to an ICC split 
decision to permit sharply-reduced 
railroad rates from El Paso, Tex., 
to Tucson, Ariz., in the face of a 
vow from shippers to build a pipe 
line for the oil traffic between those 
two points unless the requested rate 
cuts were made. The committee 
specifically asked that the ICC order 
in this case be presented for the rec- 
ord, including the dissenting opinion 
on the 6-5 order. 


Of particular distress to tank 
truckers was the fact that ICC not 
only permitted a 40% siash in the 
rail freight rates between El Paso 
and Tucson but also sanctioned a 
similar reduction between Los An- 
geles and Tucson, as a concession to 
West Coast refiners. The case has 
been appealed to the courts but in 
the meantime, the truckers protest, 
the railroads are using the reduced 
rates and taking thousands of dol- 
lars of business away from the truck- 
ers, 

The truckers have protested that 
the plan of The Texas Co. to build 
the pipe line—and also to be used by 
Standard Oil Co. of California—was 
not firm and “there was no proof of 
actual competition.” 

Heretofore, the truckers say, ICC 
has adhered to rule that, in order to 


justify rates on the ground of other 
carrier competition, the carrier is 
held to strict proof that such com- 
petition actually exists. 

Also taking issue with the ICC ma- 
jority ruling that the reduced rates 
would not cut below costs, the truck- 
ers claim that the cost figures did not 
include any indirect costs, return on 
investment or other overhead costs. 

Claiming that the reduced rates 
ignore national transportation policy 
and the public interest, the truckers 
assert that, with the pipe line not 
being built, only the rails will be 
available to transport oil since the 
truckers cannot compete. 


ICC Chairman Knudson joined 
four other commissioners in a vig- 
orous dissent, charging that reduced 
rates are “contrary not oniy to the 
national transportation policy but 
also to sound economics.” 

. Tank truck carriers provide 
transportation facilities which, 
(as) part of the transportation pol- 
icy, are entitled to a fair chance of 
survival.” 

Adding significance to this South- 
west case is the indication that it, by 
no means, will be an isolated proceed- 
ing. A similar controversy developed 
within the past several days involv- 
ing railroad rates on petroieum prod- 
ucts from Billings and Laurel, Mont., 
to points in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and North and South Dakota. In 
seeking sharp rate cuts, the railroads 
pointed to alleged proposals of Carter 
Oil Co. and Farmers Union Central 
Exchange to build a products line 
from Montana to Bismarck and West 
Fargo, N, Dak. 

The tank truckers are drawing 
battle lines against another “paper” 
pipe line and the upcoming fight also 
may be intensified by other refiners 
who compete for business in the same 
general area. Here again, ICC is 
going to be put “on the spot.” 

Meanwhile, although some rum- 
blings have come from Congress over 
the general transportation situation, 
the competing industries have not 
had their say. The fireworks should 
come, however, in the near future 
when Congress finishes with govern- 
ment witnesses and asks the truck- 
ers to air their opinions on such 
things as the ICC concept of “threat 
of competition.” 
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How to spell 
SALES with \ 





OU spell sales with an “F” when 

you pack your petroleum products 
in Continental’s rugged, easy-to-use 
“F” style cans. Our lithographers are 
masters at decorating them for ex- 
ceptional eye and buy appeal. 


As part of Continental’s Tailor-Made 
Service, we make “F” style cans in just 
about any size you could want— from 


four-ounce (spout top) to gallon. We 
deliver these cans when and where 
you want them. And we make avail- 
able research and engineering facili- 
ties on as small or as big a scale as 
you require. 


Call Continental the next time you 
need “F” style cans. Let us show you 
what we can do for you. 


FOR SHIPPING IN BULK, TRY CONTINENTAL’S 


STURDY STEEL CONTAINERS 


Container 


Suggested Use 


Open Head Pails 


Closed Head Drums... .ccccccceeeeccees 
NN SOONG BEM ian thde a lefibibinndath tel nnlistes . 


50 and 65-Ib. Flaring Pails 
Small Flaring Pails 


Greases 
Industrial Oils 
Motor Oils 
Tor ond Pitch 
Industrial Greases 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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CENTRAL DIVISION 
135 So. Lo Salle St., Chicago 3 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 





OILMEN APPRECIATE 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS BRING A GLOW 
of satisfaction that no regular or expected 
dividend can match! 


Take your order for motor oils, greases 
and petroleum specialties . . you expect the 
merchandise to come up to specifications, 
but don’t you like to get an extra dividend 
now and then? 


That’s where Canfield stands “aces high”’ 
with oil marketers, and here’s why:- 


Here at Canfield, we’ve consistently sup- 
plied merchandise that is “tops” in quality 
and competitive value; “tops” in customer 
satisfaction and repeats, but even more. . 


Canfield strives sincerely to give an extra 
measure of service and attention to details 
.. hastrained every departmental employee 
to give every telephone call, telegram or 


TOO! 


letter an immediate and definite answer. 


Canfield strives sincerely to feed its cus- 
tomers new ideas on selling, promoting, 
demonstrating and displaying petroleum 
products. 


Top-off these extra dividends with the 
comforting knowledge that Canfield always 
provides the very latest advances in petro- 
leum techniques, and the very latest and 
most modern products produced in a multi- 
million dollar, last-word, lubricating oil 
plant, and the Canfield marketer enjoys the 
further extra dividend of being associated 
with a refinery source that is second to 
none! 


If this extra dividend idea appeals to you, 
why not ask us to have an experienced, co- 
operative Canfield salesman call on you. 


CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
Bulk and Package Plants: Cleveland, O., Jersey City, N. J. 


Memphis, Tenn., Coraopolis, Pa. 
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Take Your Pick for Better Hose Performance 


For fast, safe loading or unloading of petro- 


leum products always specify Hewitt-Robins CHECK for information about these 
hose at your marine terminal or bulk plant. job-tested Hewitt-Robins Hoses for your 
We job-engineer just the right hose to meet operation, or call your Hewitt Rubber 
the specific requirements of every operation a 

(See “Rubber Products” Classified Phone Book) 
.. . hose that provides top quality perform- 


, HOSE: (—Tank Truck 
ance—greater safety—long-life economy. C—osap CJ—LP & Butane Gos 


Hewitt-Robins, leading pioneer in petro- "goatee Spikes 
—Avia — rvice 
leum hose development, manufactures more Refueling F]—Melded Rubber 
than 1,000 types of industrial hose, includ- (J—Barge Loading Products 
ing a complete line of quality hose for the Cj—Fvel Oil (J—Tank Drainage 


petroleum industry and marketing field. 














EXECUTIVE OFFICES STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


HEWITT-ROBINS HR INCORPORATED 


DIVISIONS: HEWITT RUBBER +» ROBINS CONVEYORS + ROBINS ENGINEERS +» RESTFOAM® 
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Gasoline Stocks Reach Record High; 
Texas Allowable Reduced 119,366 b/d 


Primary inventories of finished and 
unfinished gasoline in the U. S. set 
a new record for the second consecu- 
tive time during the week ended 
March 14. According to American 
Petroleum Institute statistics gaso- 
line stocks exceeded 160 million bbls. 

Runs to refineries topped the 7 mil- 
lion b/d mark and increases were 
registered in runs of other major 
petroleum products, However, kero- 
sine output, which gained last week, 
dropped in the week ended March 14. 

Withdrawals of kerosine and dis- 
tillate fuel oil totaled 4,134,000 bbls. 
against 3,256,000 bbls. a week eariier. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion averaged 6,449,950 b/d, up 10,- 
150 b/d from the week ended March 
7. 

Penna. Runs Climb—Refinery runs 
of Pennsylvania grade crude oj] con- 
tinued to climb, recording an av- 
erage of 51,208 b/d in the week end- 
ed March 14, for a gain of 1,460 b/d 
over average runs for the week end- 
ed March 7, according to. the Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn. Compara‘ive 
figures follow (in b/d): 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Mar, 14, 1953 Mar. 7, 1953 Mar. 15, 1952 
51,208 49,748 49,959 


Allowable Cut—The Texas Rail- 
road Commission lopped another 119,- 
366 b/d off the state’s crude oi] al- 
lowable for April, following down- 
ward revision of crude nominations 
by buyers at the monthly proration 
hearing in Austin. 

Reduction of the April allowable, 
hard on the heels of a 118,000 b/d 
cut in March, leaves the new state- 
wide allowable at 2,921,875 b/d, based 
on 19 days of operation at Texas 
fields generally. 

The new order means a two-day 
cut in field operations generally from 
the March schedules. 

Another factor in the commission's 
decision to cut allowables again was 
an increase in imports of foreign oil 
to a total of 947,775 b/d reported by 
importing companies. 

The commission said that if im- 
ports continue in March at the rate 
set in February, they would total 
1,018,000 b/d. 

Imports Show Drop — Imports of 
crude oil and products into the Unit- 
ed States dropped to an average of 
1,160,000 b/d in January from the 
record average of 1,237,000 b/d 
chalked up in December, according to 
a compiiation of Census Bureau fig- 
ures, 
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The data shows crude imports fell 
50,000 b/d and residual oil imports 
dropped 36,000 b/d. 


January imports of crude oil av- 
eraged 625,000 b/d, compared to a 
record December average of 650,000 
b/d, while residual imports in Jan- 
uary averaged 512,000 b/d as against 
the December record average of 548,- 
000 b/d. 


The following table shows the Jan- 
uary imports of crude alone broken 
down by country of origin and tariff 
classification (under 25 deg. gravity 
is assessed at 5.25c a bbl. and 25 deg. 
and above comes in at 10.5c a bbl.): 


Crude Under 25 25 Gravity 
Imports Gravity and Above 
(thousands of bbis.) 





Canada ...... 172 29 143 
Mexico ...... 509 168 341 
Colombia .... 1,350 653 697 
Venezuela .... 10,404 2,529 7,876 
ME Jaaoe cuae 186 sitte 186 
Kuwait ...... 2,704 bk oe 2,704 
Saudi Arabia. 3,247 has 3,247 
Indonesia .... 789 ae 789 

Totals ..... 19,361 3,378 15,983 


Spraberry Warned—oOperators on 
the Spraberry trend oil area of West 
Texas were on notice this week to 
speed up gas conservation or face a 
shutdown by the Texas Railroad 
Commission. The warning came 
after a hearing in which Commis- 
sioner W. J. Murray, Jr., questioned 
operators about plans to save about 
220,000 Mcf. of gas now being flared 
daily. 


The shutdown would come as a blow 
to those seeking permission from the 
Federal Power Commission to build 
pipe lines to take the gas. George 
P. Bunn, head of Phillips Petroleum’s 
natural gasoline department, declared 
that a shutdown for the next nine 


months might save nearly $5,000,000 
worth of gas. But he added that op- 
erators would lose twice that much 
through idle facilities and labor. 

Creole Cuts Back—cCreole Petro- 
leum Corp.’s operated crude oil pro- 
duction in Venezuela during January 
averaged 772,566 b/d, down 30,858 
b/d from December’s all-time high. 
Net production pus Se royal- 
ty oil was also off. 

Aramco Crude Flow Hiked—Crude 
oil production in Saudi Arabia in 
February averaged 792,410 b/d, an 
increase of 11,499 b/d over January’s 
780,911 b/d, according to the Arabian 
American Oil Co. 

World Oil Output Up—World pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in Sep- 
tember averaged a record 12,549,000 
b/d. compared to an average of 12,- 
718,000 b/d in August, according to 
Bureau of Mines reports. 

The monthly report also showed 
that crude imports into Western Eu- 
rope averaged a record 1,503,000 b/d 
in September, as against 1,363,000 
b/d in August. September gains in 
Italy, The Netheriands and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom amounted to 17%, 
22.1% and 3.2% respectively. 

Exports of crude from the Middle 
East attained a record average of 
1,765,000 b/d in September, com- 
pared with 1,619,000 b/d in the pre- 
vious month, World crude runs to 
stills (exclusive of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe) averaged a rec- 
ord 11,433,000 b/d in September. 

World crude stocks increased in 
September at an average rate of 22,- 
000 b/d, compared with an average 
decline of 276,000 b/d in August. 
Principal stock declines occurred in 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Major 
increase developed in Argentina and 
The Netherlands. 

Products Exports Rise—U. S. ex- 
ports of major oil products increased 
8.9% to an average of 196,200 b/d 
during the four weeks ended Feb. 20, 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals — B. of M. Basis) 


Week Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
March 14 March 7 Decrease 
Production (thousands of bbls.) 
Crude runs—daily avg. 7,060,000 6,936,000 + 124,000 
Foreign crude included | 638,000 607,000 + 31,000 
Percent — 93.1 91.8 + 1.3 
Gasoline 23,147,000 23,131,000 + 16,000 
Kerosine . . 2,425,000 966, - 541,000 
Distillate fuel oil . 10,544,000 10,297,000 + 247,000 
Residual fuel oil .. 9,318,000 9,035,000 + 283,000 
Stocks 
Finished & unfinished oo 160,869,000 159,434,000 + 1,435,000 
Kerosine . 18,640,000 19,843,000 — 1,203,000 
Distillate fuel oil .... 62,545,000 65,476,000 - 2,931,000 
Residual fuel oil 42,284,000 43,628,000 — 1,344,000 
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from the four-week period ended Jan. 
23. A summary of the weekly re- 
port from the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense follows: 
© 
from 
Week Week 4 Weeks 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended Ended 
Feb. 20 Feb, 13 Feb. 20 Jan. 23 
(thousands of b/d) 





Avgas ..... 18.6 48.4 27.3 — 2.6 
Mogas ..... 32.6 43.2 29.8 —10.2 
Kerosine .... 16.9 18.2 13.5 + 6.8 
Distillate 72.2 129.6 90.8 + 28.7 
Residual .... 67.1 29.0 34.8 —13.8 

Bates siccee 207.4 268.4 196.2 + 8.9 


Oil Imports Gain — The total im- 
ports of crude oil and products rose 
40,000 b/d in the week ended March 
7, as compared with the previous 
week, according to API statistics. 





Week Week 4 Weeks 

Ended Ended 
Mar. 7 Feb. 28 Mar. 7 

(bbis. per day) 

Crude oil ..... 539,400 568,500 595,800 
Residual fuel ofl 508,000 439,900 445,900 
Dist@iate fuel of 8c kisss = = cvcces 3,700 
Asphalt ....... 13,600 2,600 7,000 
Others ace 10,000 2,600 
Totals . 1,061,000 1,021,000 1,055,000 


A bureau) memorandum _§ also 
showed that December, 1952, produc- 
tion averaged 187,478 b/d as against 
185,764 b/d in November, 1952 and 
126,569 b/d in December, 1951. 

December Gasoline Data — The 
American Petroleum Institute re- 
ported the December gasoline con- 
sumption estimates for 40 states as 
follows (in thousands of gallons with 
comparative figures for December, 
1951, and percent of change): 


Dee. 1952 Dec.1961 Change 
0 


Arizona 28,529 25,24 + 13.0 
Arkansas ..... 36,553 33,504 + 9.1 
California .... 381,946 363,938 + 49 
Colorado . 38,080 35,103 + 8.5 
Connecticut .. 49,503 44,839 +10.4 
Delaware . 9,749 8,535 +14.2 
Georgia 80,924 72,325 +119 
Idaho .... 14,750 13,262 +11.2 
Ilinots bw 206,301 177,704 + 16.1 
Indiana ....... 109,781 699 +13.5 
, 67,944 67,902 + O01 
Kansas 63,265 57,156 +10.7 
Kentucky ...... 54,458 50,442 + 8.0 
Louisiana >? 57,741 51,587 +11.9 
Maryland ...... 54,820 46,806 +17.1 
Michigan ..... 180,853 154,234 +17.3 
Minnesota ..... 70,147 65,851 + 6.5 
Missouri ....... 110,928 95,501 + 16.2 
Montana ....... 988 13,547 + 18.0 
Ni tame » 4s 36,202 33,864 + 6.9 
New Hampshire 11,139 10,602 + 5.1 
New Jersey 130,997 111,463 +17.5 
New Mexico 24,573 ,023 + 16.9 
New York ..... 248,212 219,821 +12.9 
North Carolina 92,613 83,931 +10.3 
North Dakota . . 15,805 13,099 + 20.7 
GSO: 645 294% <0 ve 203,593 182,214 +117 
Pennsylvania 209,836 187,004 +12.2 
Rhode 16,246 15,478 + 5.0 
South Carolina 49,393 854 +15.3 
South Dakota 19,274 19,165 + 0.6 
Wee «4 78,900 264 +24.7 
a 347,854 296,900 +17.2 
OM iad». os ne> 18,010 14,392 + 25.1 
Vermont ....... 8,008 7,331 + 9.2 
Virginia ....... 87,155 77,376 +12.6 
ash owe 60,475 56,851 + 64 
West Virginia . 35,136 28,586 +22.9 
sconsin ..... 82,974 70,497 +17.7 
Wyoming ...... 10,148 . +12.8 


Canada’s Output Up—cCrude oil 
production in Canada averaged 167,- 
242 b/d in 1952, as compared with 
130,454 b/d during 1951, according 
to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
data. 

The total production last year in 
each province is shown in the follow- 
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ing table, as compared to production 
in 1951 (in bbls. of 35 Imperiai gal- 
lons) : 


Province 1952 1951 

New Brunswick ..... 14,692 15,551 
| ee 191,887 197,171 
ea ore 87,874 10,698 
Saskatchewan 1,693,371 1,249,281 
Alberta 58,915,723 45,915,384 


Northwe:t Territories. 306,919 227,449 


61,210,466 47,615,534 


Less Texas Oil Asked—Purchasers’ 
nominations for Texas crude oil in 
April averaged 3,074,054 b/d, down 
30,194 b/d from March. Present al- 
lowables average 3,064,987 b/d. 

Study Line Boost—Officials of the 


Total Canada ...... 


TOKHEIM VALVES 
ARE [ WAVS’ 





Trans Mountain Pipe Line Co. are 
studying the probable requirements 
of procpective shippers in an effort 
to establish whether a fourth pump- 
ing station will be necessary, the 
company said in its annual report. 

The fourth station would be need- 
ed to provide an initial capacity of 
150,000 b/d. 

Initial capacity of the Edmonton- 
Vancouver crude oil trunk iine was 
set originally at 75,000 b/d with two 
pumping stations. The laying of pipe 
in the 718-mile system is 45% fin- 
ished and will be completed in Au- 
gust, the report said. 


Easily serviced 
without disturbing 
piping—valve assembly 
readily removed. 


Long life — body of 
valve is Permolited 
against corrosion. 


BETTER! 3 cme 


* mounted seat prevents 

















ANGLE CHECK VALVE 





distortion. 


Won't stick — seat formed to 
prevent dirt from collecting. 


Light-tension, quick-acting 
spring. Trouble-free. 


Working parts 
are cadmium- 
plated steel. 


Won't impede 
flow — full 
clearance. 





Model 770 FOOT VALVE Model 769 


Insist on qual- 
ity Tokheim 
valves when 
you buy. Write 
for Catalog 17. 





VERTICAL CHECK VALVE 
Model 768 
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{ip Cae es THERE’S A SANTOLUBE 
‘ ¢ OIL ADDITIVE TO IMPROVE 
ry i EVERY KIND OF ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
eae Lag’ 
ped: tt 


Truck engines that pull heavy loads and run for 
long periods of time at high temperature . . . 


re 
uS 
+ we wlay 


Passenger car engines that pull light loads and 
run for short periods at low temperature . . . 





For both these extremes of operation—as well 
as the full range in between—-Monsanto makes 
a complete line of Santolube oil additives. They 
can be added to numerous base stocks and be 
custom-fitted to the kind of oil you produce. 
More important, these additives will help your 
j oil fight corrosion, inhibit oxidation, keep engines 
i clean, reduce engine wear. 





Here are a few of the kinds of additives made 


by Monsanto: 

Pour point depressants Corrosion inhibitor for distillate fuels vee ne ; 
Motor oil inhibitors Sludge inhibitor for domestic oil tuels ' BT Set are 
Viscosity index improver Cutting oi! additive 

Gear lubricant additives Inhibitor detergent combinations 

Motor oil detergents. for premium and heavy-duty service 





Write for more information to MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 800 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. Santolube: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SANTOLUBE 


















VIONSANTO 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Nay Show Me’ 


Don Barton 
Advertising & Sales 
Promotion Manager 
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DAN BREEN 


WHOLESALE SALES MANAGER Says: 


“For a more profitable future, find out why 
so many new jobbers are signing up with 
the Franchise with a Future! 


“All over the map, you see more and more jobbers 
switching over their dealers to the Skelly franchise — 
for a lot of good reasons. 


“Product leadership is a big reason. Skelly pioneered 
premium detergent motor oils — introduced them 5 
years ahead of competition. Today, Skelly is first again, 
with new Skelly Supreme, the premium grade heavy- 
duty motor oil that ‘Beats All’ in guaranteed engine 
lubrication ! 


“And speaking of guarantees... Skelly offers the only 
unconditional product guarantee in 
the industry . . . one that has been 
building consumer confidence in 
Skelly products for 34 years. Learn 
about Skelly’s wide T. B. A. line— 
Skelly’s long-term reputation for de- 
pendable supply . . . a record that is 
second to none in the industry! Fi- 
nally, consider the power of Skelly 
advertising and sales promotion. 
Find out why and how it pulls traffic 
toward Skelly driveways. Get the 
complete facts and see for yourself!” 


Write today for the 
Skelly Profit Showdown! 


Missouri 





Jess Knowles 
Vice-President 


“= Men from © 





Dick Kerr 
Retail Sales Manager 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Marketing Headquarters: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Wholesale Division Offices: KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA + DENVER * DALLAS 


The Franchise with a Future! 













FASTER 


Modern streamlining makes MILVACO the preferred Truck Tank Faucet. 
There are no obstructions to retard the flow of liquid. 

When open to full capacity, the disc holder stops on the spring 

retainer, forming a single streamlined unit which helps you 

te get rid of the load — faster, more economically. 


Specify and use MILVACO Streamlined TRUCK TANK FAUCETS 
en your equipment. There's a MILVACO 
representative near you to serve your complete needs. 


MILVAC 


WAUKEE VALVE co . 


MILWAUKEE 


~ 

Available in straight or angle 
designs of 221° and 65°. 

Sizes 2”, 22" and 3”. 

s 

Made of Milvaley — the miracle alley 
that combines light weight with 
superior sturdiness. 

oe 

Features “Permadisc” construction 
which assures accurate seating 
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Norman Button has been 
working for YOU at 
National Can for over 36 years. 


AT 
NATIONAL 
CAN 











MODEL 510 SERIES 
SUBMERSIBLE 
Pump 
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MODEL SOP SERIES 
VERTICAL TURBINE 
PUMPS 



















REMOTE SYSTEMS CUSTOM-ENGINEERED 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS OF 


STATION LAYOUT... LOCATION...STAND-BY SERVICE... DISPENSERS 


PROVED BY YEARS OF SERVICE 
eee YOUR CHOICE OF SYSTEMS 


Service station requirements vary according to layout, 
location, storage facilities, gallonage potentials and 
service needs. So must remote pumping systems provide 
a flexibility that will insure optimum performance and 
operating efficiency. That is why Wayne offers a wiile 
choice of equipment for remote pumping syste. 5. . . 
why they “station-engineer” each system to your par- 
ticular requirements. 


—_——S— <= = = ae eee 


PLANNED FOR YOU...NO CHARGE 


Wayne engineers carefully study your station layout tak- 
ing into consideration geographic location, storage facil- 
ities, stand-by service, number of island dispensers and 
installation problems. Based on careful checks of all 
factors they recommend the best equipment for your 
station. All plans are available at no charge. 

Wayne Remotrol Systems have been performance- 
proved in leading service stations . . . made to precision 
specifications of Wayne's quality-control standards. 
Wayne offers rotary lift pumps in cabinets for above 


pit or above ground. All designed for economical opera- 
tion . . . speedy service . . . ease of maintenance. 
Before you decide on your future 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


foie 44 Meee et 
_Fort Wayne, Indiana _ es ask Toronto, Canada _ 




































who's 
next? 


Standard Oil of California .. Ohio Oil Company . . then, 
Sinclair Refining . . one after another, they've 
discovered a new “cracking process’”—and it uses the 
miracle of television! 


CHEVRON THEATRE 


Sponsored by Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia in 6 big western markets for 91 con- 
secutive weeks, and renewed six times. 
This show outranks such well-known 
network favorites as Kraft Theafre, 
Goodyear Playhouse, and Studio One 
in Los Angeles; Godfrey and his 
Friends, Amos‘n‘ Andy in San Francisco. 


Instead of crude, though, they’re cracking sales resistance 
and making new friends among motorists in 15 important 
U.S. markets. The job is being done with the advertising 
aid of “Famous Playhouse,” a series of highly successful 
30-minute films, produced expressly for television and 
distributed by the TV division of MCA, for over 25 years the 
world’s outstanding agency in the representation of talent. 


MARATHON PLAYHOUSE 


Sponsored by Ohio Oil in 8 leading 
middle west markets for the past 52 
weeks, building an impressive share-of- 
audience in each with ratings that ex- 
ceed many of the top network shows 
and win large numbers of customers for 
still another progressive marketer of 
petroleum products. 


The same happy discovery of “Famous Playhouse’s” 
effectiveness is waiting for more oil people to make. 
Whether you’re a major marketer or an aggressive local 
dealer, the universal and dramatic appeal of these 
Hollywood-produced TV plays can build new sales for 
you, too. Telecast in the area you serve ..as your own-name 
“Playhouse”. . these network-quality (but budget-priced) 
programs win the kind of family response that 

pays off in bigger gallonage. 





SINCLAIR THEATRE 


Sponsored by Sinclair Refining in At- 
lanta, and telecast Sunday evenings 
opposite 2 major TV network programs. 
It outrated both of these by margins of 
67% and 154%. Follows the Red 
Skelton Show, also outrating it by 13% 
to win three of every four Atlanta sets 
in use at the time. 


For facts, cost, and audition screenings, contact the nearest 
MCA-TV office listed below and your agency. 





YOUR TV PLAYHOUSE? 


NEW YORK: 598 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 430 North Michigan Avenue 
BEVERLY HILLS: 9370 Santa Monica Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 105 Montgomery Street 
CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS: 2102 North Akard Street ' 
DETROIT: 1612 Book Tower 
BOSTON: 45 Newbury Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Bidg. | 
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It's Here—Keener Competition for Marketers 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


SAN ANTONIO—The day of easy selling is passing in oil marketing. Now 
begins the real competition for the consumer’s dollar, and he who gets it will 
be the marketer who looks to his efficiency and polishes up on his salesman- 


ship. 


These words of warning—and of advice—were sounded here last week by 
one of the nation’s top petroleum marketers, Robert M. Bartlett, vice president 
for marketing of the API and v.p. in charge of general sales for Gulf Oil Corp. 
He spoke before the annual convention of the Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., on 


March 20. 


To an audience of some 300 oi] men, Mr. Bartlett said it is imperative that 


jobbers and all others in the market- 
ing end of the industry do a better 
job in planning distribution and mar- 
keting programs, because there is a 
grave chance of serious over-supply 
of products unless the entire refining 
segment of the industry uses restraint 
in building up stocks. 

Every segment of the industry has 
to “pull its own weight” if it ex- 
pects to survive because, with more 
and more European refineries coming 
on stream, competition is becoming 
more global, he said. 

Industry has now caught up with 
all foreseeable demands, he explained, 
except aviation gasoline, and has 
built up some 800,000 b/d reserve re- 
fining capacity. It is this expensive 
reserve capacity that may cause an 
over-supply of products, because there 
will be the temptation to use it and 
make it pay for itself. 

If some of the older, inefficient, 
high-cost refining units are cut back 
as the newer units come on stream, 
there will be less danger of over- 
supply, he said. 


Plenty of Products—‘‘We can count 
on the economics of refinery opera- 
tion to help determine which units 
should be run and which should be 
closed down,” Mr. Bartlett said, 
“but the point for marketers to keep 
in mind is that it looks as though 
we will have plenty of products to 
sell; and in consequence there will 
be some good old-fashioned competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar.” 

It was Mr. Bartlett’s first public 
address since becoming vice president 
of API's Marketing Division. He 
told jobbers that results of “Consult 
Your Supplier Month” were very en- 
couraging, and indicated real prog- 
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ress in the movement toward bet- 
ter understanding of each other’s 
problems and viewpoints. 


The best way to iron out mis- 
understandings between individ- 
uals is to discuss them across a 
table, and by doing so, the prob- 
lems of both parties can be 
heard, he said. 


Projects Under Study—API is now 
studying such subjects as “Selection 
of Service Station Sites and Construc- 
tion Suggestions,” “Accounting Meth- 


ods,” and “Continuity of Jobber 
Franchise,” Mr, Bartlett said, and 
other subjects such as truck rout- 
ing and hauling expense, credit and 
financing, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, will probably be reviewed 
either by subcommittees or at the 
next meeting of the Jobber Advisory 
Committee, which probably will be 
held during the spring meeting of the 
Division of Marketing at Dallas May 
4 and 5. 

A booklet on simplified accounting 
for jobbers will be ready for release 
at the spring meeting in Dallas, he 
added. 

Mr. Bartlett said also that API's 
Division of Marketing is anxious to 
have jobber, consignee, distributor 
and dealer groups, the “grass roots” 
of the industry to the public, to ap- 
ply for membership. 

One of the scheduled speakers of 
the association’s meeting, Otis H. 
Ellis, counsel for National Oil Job- 
bers Council, was unable to attend 
because of illness. 


Management Courses—Virgil Ber- 





is riding herd now. ... 


consumer’s dollar. 





The Meaning of a Buyer’s Market 


“It is imperative that all of us here do a better job in plan- 
ning our distribution and marketing programs, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, without impairing our service to the public. 
fer to refiners, jobbers, distributors, dealers and consignees alike. 

“We have had something close to a seller’s market on cer- 
tain products at times during the last few years. But the buyer 


“The point for marketers to keep in mind is that it looks as 
though we will have plenty of products to sell; and in conse- 
quence there will be some good old-fashioned competition for the 
That dollar will go to the marketer who 
works for it, and gives the public the quality of products and the 
type of courteous service it wants. It will go to the supplier who 
maintains a friendly, understanding relationship with his job- 
bers and dealers in the Division Office as well as in the field. It 
will go to the marketer who recognizes that the frequency of 
the ringing of the cash drawer, is in direct relationship to his 
own alertness to ever changing economic conditions and efficient, 
streamlined operations, with layers of excess fat removed.” 


—R. M. Bartlett, to Texas Jobbers on March 20. 


And I re- 
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NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT of the Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., Hugh Dryer (left), 
and newly appointed secretary-treasurer O. N. Pederson, get acquainted with booklet 
explaining association’s insurance program 


nard, of University of Texas, sub- 
stituted for Mr. Ellis and explained 
some of the details of the Manage- 
ment Institute, which was sponsored 
by the association at Texas last year. 

Mr. Bernard said courses this year 
may include: 

1. Uniform Accounting Systems. 

2. Driver Training. 


3. Public Relations for Station 
Salesmen. 

4. Communications for Manage- 
ment. 


5. Business Law for The Jobber. 

These, among other courses, will 
be offered if enough jobbers are in- 
terested, he said. Last year, about 
30 Texas jobbers took part in the 
institute. 

Leslie Neal, outgoing president 
of the association, told members 
to start giving “more than lip 
service” to the industry’s efforts 
to sell itself to the public. 


Mr. Neal also had a good word 
for “Consult Your Supplier Month,” 
stating that he had the best meeting 
with his supplier he has ever had 
in the some 13 years that they have 
been doing business together. 

At the first business session of 
members, when only about 100 were 
in attendance, some 40 raised their 
hands when asked if they had con- 
tacted their suppliers during Febru- 
ary. 

Insurance Program—Members also 
learned that the association’s insur- 
ance program, which is designed to 
give jobbers with less than 25 em- 
ployes the same privileges on group 
hospitalization insurance as larger 








employers, will get underway April 
1. Program is being underwritten 
by Mutua] Life Insurance Co. 


Association’s legislative committee 
reported to members that chances for 
passage of its bill now before Texas 
Legislature, which would allow job- 
bers to pay taxes on gasoline pur- 
chases on 25th of following month and 
allow 1% for collecting taxes, are 
good, and committee also said “it is 
almost certain Gov. Allan Shivers 
will approve it.” Governor Shivers 
vetoed a similar bill two years ago. 


Committee has been fighting “con- 
siderable opposition” to bill, on part 
of some major and independent sup- 
pliers, and planned an “educational 
dinner” with senators early this week. 

Bill at end of week was still in 
senate hearing committee. 


Resolutions passed by association 
included: 

1. Commended Texas Legislature 
for adopting memorial to Congress 
urging immediate repeal of federal 
taxation on motor fuel, and resolved 
to offer all possible assistance to 
efforts now being made to get fed- 
eral government to withdraw from 
this field. 

2. Thanked National Oil Jobbers 
Council and the supplying companies 
for making “Consult Your Supplier 
Month” possible. 

3. Also thanked API for setting 
up the Jobber Advisory Committee, 
and pledged its wholehearted support 
and co-operation in this activity. 

4. Commended Leslie Neal, outgo- 
ing president, and Marshall Traylor, 


retiring treasurer, for their work 
during the past year. 

Leslie Neal aiso praised NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
for its “excellent coverage of all 
jobber activities, in the nation as 
a whole as well as Texas,” and 
spoke highly of its policy of “giv- 
ing the true story, no matter 
where it may hurt.” 
100-Octane ‘Gas’ for Cars—Dr, Gus- 

tav Egioff, director of research, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., said that 
probably within the next five years, 
oil industry will be having to supply 
100 oct. gasoline for American au- 
tomobiles. 

Industry will be able to do this 
when the demand warrants it, Dr. 
Egloff said, and he added that one 
large company is planning to mar- 
ket a 96 oct, gasoline “within a year’s 
time.” 

Dr. Egloff pointed out by-products 
that are being made from petroleum, 
such as clothing and armor vests for 
U. S. armed forces, and said this 
might be a market of the future, 
since “the oil industry has only nib- 
bled at the huge underground stores 
of oil within our own borders, much 
less in places like Canada and other 
countries.” 

Association members also heard 
James E. Gheen, New York city pub- 
lic relations counselor, explain some 
of the techniques of becoming suc- 
cessful as private businessmen. 





Officers Elected . 
SAN ANTONIO—Hugh Dry- 
er, of Dryer & Lee Oil Co.,, 
Lubbock, Tex., was elected 
president of Texas Oil Jobbers 
Assn. for coming year, succeed- 
ing Leslie Neal, at association’s 
fifth annual meeting here. 

Ted O. Groebl, of Westex Oil 
Co., Big Spring, Tex., was 
elected vice president, and O. N. 
Pederson, of Pederson Oil Co., 
Kilgore, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 

Other officers elected or re- 
elected included: 

Region I: O. N. Pederson, 
chairman; E, E. Jackson, vice 
chairman. 

Region II: H. B. Herren, 
chairman; Mrs. L. C. Ditto, vice 
chairman. 

Region III: W. J. Roberts, 
chairman; H. T. Patterson, vice 
.chairman., 

Region IV: Sam Klink, chair- 
man; W. J. Newell and H. C. 
Charless, vice chairmen. 

Region V: Ted O. Groebl, 
chairman; J. M. Simpson, vice 
chairman. 

Region VI: T. C. Riney, chair- 
man; Joe Borden, vice chair- 
man. 

Director at large: Leslie R. 
Neal. 
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Voluntary Control Is Best Solution 
To Oil Imports Problem, PAD Says 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Industry “states- 
manship” and voluntary action ap- 
peared this week to be gaining favor 
as the only practical and workable 
means of solving the complicated oil 
imports problem. 


It was pointed up by Deputy PAD 
J. Ed Warren who recalled that PAD 
itself has leaned heavily on industry 
co-operation to meet preparedness 
needs. Of course, he cautioned, com- 
panies must reach a solution on an 
individual basis because of the anti- 
trust law prohibitions against con- 
certed action in planning an imports 
program. 


Mr. Warren said PAD’s Program 
Division is putting the finishing 
touches to its imports “facts and 
figures” report for Interior Secretary 
McKay. Ultimately, the document will 
be forwarded to Congress as a factual 
study, not as a statement of policy. 
The study, thus far, seems to indicate 
that the reduction in the industrial use 
of coal has been due more to the in- 
creased use of natural gas and water 
power than to higher usage of resid- 
ual fuel oil, division officials said. 


For the oil industry, the matter of 
imports came to a sharp focus with 
the approval in San Antonio last 
week by the Import Policy Committee 
of the Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America of a resolution seeking 
legislation to restrict imports to 10% 
of domestic demand for the same 
quarter of the previous year—-a quota 
that would correspond approximately 
to the 300,000 b/d slash in imports 
IPAA advocated earlier. 


The panel declared that failure to 
find “a sound solution through indus- 
trial statesmanship” leaves federal 
legislative action as the sole alterna- 
tive. Among the “crippling effects” 
IPAA said were resulting from im- 
ports were dropping production rates, 
inadequate prices and lower tax rev- 
enues. 


Opinions Differ—The issue brought 
an exchange between M. H. Robineau, 
president of Independent Refiners of 
America and Harry B. Hilts of Em- 
pire State Petroleum Assn. Mr, Hilts 
said that independent refiners and 
producers were being short-sighted 
and selfish in seeking residual fuel 
oil imports. Mr. Robineau retorted 
that it was inconsistent for jobber 
groups to urge increased retail prices 
and, at same time, increased imports. 

Whole situation eventually will be 
inspected by House Commerce Com- 
mittee under Chairman Wolverton 
(R. N. J.), it developed during the 
week, but those hearings are not ex- 
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pected to get underway for months 
because of committee’s present heavy 
workload. 


Pipe Lines as Common Carriers— 
That committee has demanded a “yes 
or no” answer from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on whether 
the agency could require private oil 
pipe lines crossing state lines to ac- 
cept products as common carriers. 

The point was raised during rou- 
tine committee sessions on ICC activi- 
ties. At press time, ICC still had not 
furnished its definite answer to the 
congressional group. 

A member of the Wolverton com- 
mittee, Representative Heselton (R. 
Mass.) disclosed that he is planning 
a conference in the near future with 
Attorney General Brownell on opera- 
tions of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission. Representative Heselton 
has believed for some time that the 
Justice Department should adopt a 
closer supervisory attitude toward the 
commission and make periodic re- 
ports to Congress as a check against 
possible price-fixing activities. 


Tidelands—The “tidelands” situa- 
tion was at a temporary standstill fol- 
lowing a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee approval of a bill that would 
grant coastal states ownership and 
control of submerged lands within 
historic state boundaries, But the fed- 
eral government would hold sway over 
the Continental Shelf beyond those 


limits and there would be no revenue 
split on the outer lands. 

The White House said it is con- 
tent, generally, to follow the lead 
of Congress on the type of legisla- 
tion to be enacted. 


Other Actions—There were these 
other developments on Capitol Hill: 

—Legislation will be forwarded 
soon to make the Office of Defense 
Mobilization “bigger and better,” ab- 
sorbing functions of some temporary 
organizations, but apparently not 
those of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, which probably will 
remain in the Interior Department. 

—The House Judiciary Committee 
has approved H. R. 2237 to increase 
from $5,000 to $50,000 the per count 
penalties possible for criminal viola- 
tions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

—The Administration said it will al- 
low the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to die a natural death when its au- 
thority expires June 30, 1954, and 
will not seek a quicker end. 

—In the Senate, Senator Capehart 
(R. Ind.) introduced 8S. 1377 which 
would write into law Supreme Court's 
“good faith” ruling in Detroit Case 
while Senator Kefauver (D. Tenn.) 
introduced S. 1357 to invalidate that 
ruling and, instead, make the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s original posi- 
tion the law. 

—A “permanent, independent and 
autonomous” Small Business Adminis- 
tration is the objective of legislation 
introduced by Chairman Hill (R. 
Colo.) of the House Small Business 
Committee. Small business functions 
of all government agencies and de- 
partments would be transferred to the 
new body. 


Price Cuts in Majority Since Decontrol 


NEW YORK-—Since decontrol of 
oil prices by Office of Price Stabil- 
ization on Feb. 12 there have been 
282 changes in prices affecting the 
ranges of product quotations of U.S. 
refiners and terminal operators, with 
253 changes on downside and only 
29 on upside, a check of NPN prices 
shows. 

Product price increases in primary 
supply markets that have “stuck” 
thus far were all west of the Rocky 
Mountains. East of the Rockies the 
story is different, and reductions in 
some products have been recorded 
since decontrol in all principal re- 
finery and terminal markets. 

Trade sources say it’s still too early 
for a final assessment of effect of de- 
control, particularly since several 
large companies—including Standard 
of Indiana, The Texas Co., and Cities 
Service—recently have stated in ef- 
fect that a general hike in South- 
western crude oil prices is not only a 
strong possibility but also may be de- 
sirable from standpoint of increased 
costs in finding new crude reserves. 


On West Coast, where Standard of 
California, Union Oil, Genera] Petro- 
leum and other principal buyers hiked 
crude prices up to 50c per bbl. on 
Feb. 16, prices generally have risen 
since decontrol. In Los Angeles Dis- 
trict, regular-grade gasoline for ter- 
minal tank car and yard deliveries 
now is quoted at prices ranging up- 
ward from 13.1c, increase of 1.6c 
from the Feb. 12 level. Heavy fuel 
oils to West Coast marine trade also 
have risen in amounts ranging from 
10 to 76c per bbl, during the same 
period. 

East of the Rockies, however, re- 
ductions have been order of the day 
during the past month. An excep- 
tion was boost of 0.5c in wholesale 
gasoline prices made in New York 
and New England by Socony-Vacuum 
and several other marketers on Feb. 
26. These companies later backed 
down—on March 5—to their OPS 
“frozen-in” levels, 

While reductions to date since de- 
control have outnumbered advances 
by almost 10 to 1, trade sources in 
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some areas still don’t consider ad- 
vances in some products as unlikely. 
Curtailment of residual fuel imports 
could do much to push heavy fuel 
prices up along Eastern Seaboard, 
they point out, and top-grade avia- 
tion gasoline prices also are “very 
strong.” 

Restriction of crude imports, or a 
blow-up in Middle East, might touch 
off premium bidding for crude -in 
Southwest which could force an in- 
crease in posted prices, some observ- 
ers believe. 

Comparison of prices on Feb. 12— 
date controls were lifted on all pe- 
troleum products except No. 2 fuel— 
and current low prices for several 
principal products follows (prices in 


dollars per bbl. where $ is shown, 
other prices cents per gal.): 


Amt. 
Mar.23 Feb. 12 Change 
Gasoline ( lar) 


regu 
Gulf Coa-:t 83 oct.... 


10.5 10.75 ~0.25 
N. Y. Harbor, Barge. 12 12.5 ~0.5 
Los Angeles ~~ 24 11.5 +1.6 
Natural Gasoline 
Group 3 ..... 5.5 6.375 0.875 
Distillates 


Oklahoma kerosine.. 8.375 8.625 —0 


Chicago range oil ... 10.375 10.9 0.525 
Chicago No. 2 fuel.. 9.5 9.9 0.4 
Heavy fuels 
Oklahoma No. 6 fuel $0.85 $0.90 5 
Chicago No. 6 fuel... 5.25 5.7 0.45 
San Pedro Bunker C. $1.80 $1.70 10 
Lubes 
Gulf Coast solvent 
bright stock ...... 22.25 23.25 1 
Gulf Coast 200 vis. 
solvent neutral . 14 15 1 
Mid-Continent con- 
ventiona!] bright ... 21 22 1 
Penna, 25 p.t. bright 24 25 —1 
Penna, 150 neutral... 23 24 —1 





no matter 
who 

builds your 
tank trucks 
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Standard 
Manhole 


Size 12” x 16” with 
6%", 8”, or 10” fill 
Opening. A slight turn 
of locking ring opens 
and closes cover. 


ee te me mere 


Self-Closing 
Manhole 
Size 12” x 16” with 


locking device. 
Opened by raising 
lever on either side. 





14” Diameter 
Self-Closing 
Manhole 


fuel-oil 
tanks. Self-closing, 
with positive locking 
device. To open, lift 
either lock arm and 
raise cap. 


FOR QUICK-OPENING, TIGHT-CLOSING, 


‘Mahl by Padi Vou 


Write the words “Manholes by 


Philadelphia Valve” into your 


POSITIVE-LOCKING MANHOLES 


order. These quick-opening man- | 


holes are absolutely tight. They 


surpass every fire underwriter’s | 


to outlast the tank. 
Each type of manhole is simple; 


malleable iron or heat-treated alu- 
minum. No cast iron is used. 


under 6 lbs. pressure to prevent 
explosion in case of fire. Gaskets 
are easy to keep tight. 

Philadelphia Valve manholes are 
standard with many major oil com- 
panies from coast to coast. Make 
them standard on your tank 
trucks, too! 

Send for catalog 170 for descrip- 
tions and engineering drawings of 
all Philadelphia Valve Company 








3415 Aramingo Avenue, 


jh ary wd ay Equipment Co., 325 Fremont 


products. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 34, bcs 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Street, San Francisco 5, renee 


Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California 











standard. They open and close | 
easily and quickly. They are built | 


strong, and foolproof. Covers are | 
leakproof. Covers and plugs are of | 


"5.in-1”. vents automatically close | 
if truck upsets, and will release | 





OPS Frees Oil Industry 
Of All Price Controls 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON — Office of Price 
Stabilization’s sweeping decontrol 
order issued March 17 wipes out the 
last vestiges of price curbs on all 
remaining commodities and services 
of interest to oil industry. 

This includes items left under ceil- 
ings the previous week such as steel 
shipping containers, including new 
and used steel drums; metal cans; 
various types of construction ma- 
terials; and export-import sales. 

Some activities of the agency 
probably will continue until April 30 
or beyond but regulation of petro- 
leum matters has come to end. 


Indiana Standard Gets 
Delay on FTC Order 


WASHINGTON— Federal Trade 
Commission has granted Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) an additional 60 
days in which to comply with the 
modified “Detroit case” order issued 
by FTC. 

The new deadline is May 21. By 
that time, the company must either 
report it has complied or else file a 
petition for review or file an appeal 
in court. 

In its January order, FTC said In- 
diana Standard did not act in “good 
faith” to meet competition when it 
classified four of its dealers in the 
Detroit area as jobbers and reduced 
prices to them. This action was taken 
after the original order was _ re- 
manded to FTC with instructions to 
determine whether the company had 
acted in good faith. 


Defense Orders 
For Oil Industry 


(Issued March 17-23, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete’ copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—wNational Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA — 


Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

GOR 44, Amdt. 1—Termination of price 
controls. 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


PRICE CONTROLS TERMINATED— Amat. 
1 to GOR 44—Exemptd from price control all 
sales of all commodities and services both in 
U. S. and in territories and possessions. 
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D-X Pushes Building 
Of Service Stations 


TULSA—An increase of more than 
56 million gals., or 11.5%, in gaso- 
line sales in 1952 over 1951 to set a 
new record was reported by Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. 


Its annual report said this “is par- 
ticularly impressive because it rep- 
resents approximately double the in- 
crease made by the industry in our 
marketing territory.” 


Sales records for all products were 
broken as gallonage figures contin- 
ued upward for the eighth consecu- 
tive year, “despite increasingly ag- 
gressive competition,” the company 
said. Increase in 1952 over 1951 for 
all products amounted to nearly 68 
million gals., or 8.1% 


Another all-time high was reached 
in sales of all products through com- 
pany bulk and service stations, up 
6.3% from 1951. 


Mid-Continent constructed new sta- 
tions during 1952 in Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
iilinois, Iowa and Indiana. It also 
constructed 14 new bulk stations “to 
afford better distribution to existing 
service stations and the highly im- 
portant farm trade.” Twenty-nine 
new service stations were completed 
during the year and 24 service sta- 
tions on desirable locations were 
modernized and remodeled. In addi- 
tion, at the year’s end, 21 additional 
new service stations were under con- 
struction. 


“Augmenting our own expansion, 
many D-X distributors constructed 
new or remodeled old stations using 
our company’s specifications,” the re- 
port added. “In this concerted con- 
struction program, emphasis was 
placed on the importance of locating 
stations, wherever possible, on prin- 
cipal federal and state highways.” 

TBA sales last year, which also 
set a new record, gained 33% over 
1951. 


“As competition and world affairs 
present new and greater problems 
in 1953, the marketing department of 
the company stands ready to meet 
the challenge,” the report asserted. 
“The diligent, careful planning of 
past years, combined with aggressive 
selling, will continue and should be 
productive of further expansion and 
the attainment of even greater sales 
goals.” 


Northwest to Get Terminal 


BARTLESVILLE—Petroleum Ter- 
minal Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Phillips Petroleum Co., will con- 
struct a petroleum products terminal 
at Hiliyard, Wash., adjacent to ter- 
minus of Salt Lake Pipe Line Co.’s 
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Pasco-to-Spokane products line ex- 
tension, according to Phillips. 

Some of the existing tankage and 
other facilities of Phillips Spokane 
refinery have been obtained by the 
terminal company and will be incor- 
porated in the new terminal, which 
is scheduled to begin operation about 
Oct. 1. 


29 Service Stations 
Planned for Thruway 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The New York 
Thruway Authority has disclosed it 
plans to have 29 service stations, 
with eating facilities, in as many 
service areas along the New York- 


Buffalo 
way. 

Fifteen areas would be on the Buf- 
falo-bound strip and 14 on the New 
York-bound strip, and they’d be about 
30 miles apart. 

locations are as follows: 

Buffalo strip—-Tarrytown, South- 
fields, Plattekill, Whiteport, Catskill, 
Feura Bush, Pattersonville, Fort 
Plain, East Schuyler, Canastota, War- 
ners, Phelps, Victor, LeRoy and Clar- 
ence. 

New York Strip—East Pembroke, 
Scottsville, Clifton Springs, Port By- 
ron, East Syracuse, Westmoreland, 
Indian Castle, Amsterdam, South 
Schenectady, Coxsackie, Saugerties, 
Modena, Tuxedo Park and Irvington. 


superhighway now under 


DRUM RINSER... 


. THE BEST INVESTMENT WE EVER MADE” 


<4 


“It does everything represented in your 


circular and more. It even cleans perfectly drums 
that have semi-solid matter in bottoms, such 

as those in marine engine oil service. Our rinser 

is used to clean 600-1000 drums a month. We 
heartily recommend it as a time and money 
saver for any drum-packaged 

product that can be solvent cleaned.” 


G. P. Gillette 
Gillette Oil Co., New Orleans, Lo. 


OTilel-te at. -t-la Cia e-lilir lene ia lil a Orem 
West Springfield, Mass., Toronto, Canada 
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John White Is Elected 


President of Hewitt Oil 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—John H. 
White is the new president and gen- 
eral manager of Hewitt Oil Co., suc- 
ceeding Batson L. 
Hewitt, who is 
now chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. White is 
former vice pres- 
ident and general 
manager of Hew- 
itt Oil and has 
been with the 
company since 
1944. 

He is known to 
the industry 
through his work 
with the National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil, which he has served as vice chair- 
man for the past three years and the 
South Caroiina Oil Jobbers Assn., of 
which he is a past president and vice 
president. He is a member also of 
the Nationa] Petroleum Council and 
the API Marketing Committee. 

Other officers appointed at Hewitt 
Oil include: B. S. Wilson, vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales; Harry E. 
Méiton, vice president in charge of 
operations; Morgan Hewitt, vice 
president in charge of terminals; 
Miss Ethel Braswell, secretary and 
office manager; T. H. Albenesius, Jr., 
vice president and treasurer; N. A. 
Fairfax, manager, Amoco plant; and 
Barney Martin, manager, _ Crown 
plant. 


Retiring WPRA President 


Backs Imports Policy 


SAN ANTONIO—R. L. Tollett, re- 
tiring president of Western Petro- 
leum Refiners Assn., said here March 
23 that he, personally, thinks the 
present oil imports policy “is sound.” 
He added, however, that majority of 
refiners attending 41st annual meet- 
ing of association here “probably dif- 
fer with me on this.” 

Mr. Tollett doesn’t think imports 
are affected by the supply and de- 
mand status of domestic products, he 
said in an interview. 

“Great portion of the imports are 
residual fuel oils that meet demand 
for which there is no domestic com- 


Mr. White 
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petition except from the coal indus- 
try,” Mr. Tollett stated. 

He believes “present crude prices 
are fair in comparison with product 
prices,” adding that any increase in 
crude “will have to be met at the 
other end.” — 

Tollett also said he is: 

—RIn favor of tax increases “within 
reasonable limits” on gasoline and 
other motor fuels, “on the condition 

. . proceeds from the increase as 
well as present levies be .. . com- 
mitted to improving public streets 
and roads exclusively.” 

—Against toll roads, “because the 
next generation will surely . . .vote 
bonds to buy out the private owners.” 

The WPRA elected Ronald V. Rod- 
man, Anderson’ Prichard Oil Co., 
president, to succeed Mr. Tollett. 


Weather Turns Warm 
In Three Heating Areas 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND -— Weather in the 
East Coast, Midwest and West Coast- 
Rocky Mt. areas registered warmer 
than normal or iast year for the 
Sept. 1-March 21 portion of the heat- 
ing season. 
The Southeast area was slightly 
colder than last year but warmer 
than normal for this same period. 


Season Sept. 1-March 21 


Week 
Mar. 15- 
1952- 1951- Nor- Mar, 21, 
East Coast 52 mal 1953 
Bostont ......... 4324 4532 4830 162 
New York ...... 54 3943 4393 125 
Philadelphia .... 3523 3695 4046 108 
Washingtont “.... 3395 3453 3946 90 
Average ...... 3749 3906 4304 121 
Midwest 
Chicagot ........ 4837 5362 5411 124 
Clevdland ....... 4211 4669 5066 135 
IIE odraral bog wid 4813 5243 5404 156 
Minneapolist .... 6524 7069 6768 202 
Omahat ......... 5145 5666 5285 118 
St. Louis 3585 3992 4038 72 
Average ....... 4853 5334 5329 135 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 2338 2208 2622 37 
Charleston, 8S. C.. 1483 1439 1712 10 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 3016 3076 3222 61 
Raleigh, N. C.... 2602 2596 2903 42 
Average ....... 60 2330 2615 38 
West Coas Mt. 
San Francisco .. 1881 2241 1868 94 
Beattie 2... .cves 3045 3506 3623 136 
Denvert ......... 4548 4979 4901 136 
Average ....... 3158 3575 3464 122 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
tReadings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 


Eisenhower Names Howzey 
To FTC Chairmanship 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—President Eisen- 


hower March 24 appointed Edward 
F. Howrey chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The President’s 
action followed the approval of How- 
rey’s appointment as a member of 
the FTC. No Senate aproval is re- 
quired on his selection of chairman. 

Mr. Howrey’s appointment gives 
FTC two Republican members and 
the party will be in a position to have 
a majority on the five-man commis- 
sion when the term of Stephen J. 
Spingarn (Democrat) expires in Sep- 
tember. 


Imports Curb Would Hurt, 
Connecticut Oil Men Told 


Special to NPN 
HARTFORD, Conn.—The Connec- 
ticut Petroleum Assn. was urged by 
John Harper, former chairman of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, on 
March 20 to keep a close watch on 
attempts to curb oil imports. 

“You may not sell any residual,” 
said Mr. Harper, of Harper Oil, Long 
Island City, N. Y., “but just as soon 
as the government starts in to regu- 
late the imports of oil to help out 
the coal people, you are in for a 
limited use of petroleum products, 
and I for one don’t ever want to 
see any restriction on our efforts to 
increase our sales of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the people of this country. 

“The great growth and success of 
the oil industry has been due to its 
freedom to expand. This country 
boasts of its free enterprise. Let’s 
fight to keep it that way.” 

Repeal of the 2c federal gasoline 
tax, and withdrawal of the federal 
government from the gasoline taxing 
field were asked by a resolution 
adopted by the association. 

Officers Elected — New president 
of the group is Walter P. Macauley, 
Wyatt, Inc., New Haven. Other of- 
ficers are Franklin L. Kundahl, 
Crown Petroleum, Hartford, vice 
president; Irvin Shiner, Connecticut 
Refining, New Haven, treasurer, and 
W. D. Roth, Dahl Oil, Norwich, sec- 
retary. 

New directors are: 

Mr. Roth; William Higgins, Le- 
high, Inc., Norwich; Gerald Berson, 
Berson Bros., New Britain; Albert 
Caplan, Elm City Filling Stations, 
New Haven; Mellor Dolinsky, Stand- 
ard Cycle and Supply, Winsted; 
John Kozelka, Jr., Republic Oil, Wil- 
limantic; William Petersen, William 
Petersen, Inc., Middletown; Matthew 
Moriarity, Moriarity Bros., Manches- 
ter; Harry Goldfarb, Mercury Oil, 
Hartford; Mr. Kundahl, and Sam 
Pearl, Pearl Oil, Rockville, retiring 
president of the association. 


API Appoints Wilkes 
To Marketing Committee 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Sam B. Wilkes, 
president of the Crown Petroleum 
Corp., at Hartford, Conn., has been 
named to the general marketing com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of S.S. Seltzer, Royal Pe- 
troleum Corp., New York. 

Mr. Wilkes, a Richfield jobber in 
the Connecticut area, started out as 
a one-truck distributor and later 
joined Richfield. Today his company 
is one of the largest jobberships in 
the United States, with an annual 
volume of around 40,000,000 gals. The 
company lists some 8,000 accounts. 
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_Majors Work Toward Better Industry Relations 


Much sound thinking and doing by major company 
top management in regard to their Independently op- 
erated bulk plant distribution has been evidenced these 
past few weeks that promises especially well for the con- 
tinued improvement of “public” relations within the oil 
industry. 


Talks made by some of these top people show that 
many major companies are seriously at work on the 
fundamentals of practical working plans, with the re- 
sult that, as the years go by, the industry undoubtedly 
will enjoy as peaceful and fair a set of relationships 
within itself as can be expected in any vigorous competi- 
tion operated by ambitious and aggressive Americans. 

The last such evidence of good thinking was the talk 
of J. G. (“Doc”) Jordan, vice president of marketing 
for Shell, a man who has come up steadily from way 
down in the company’s sales ranks. This talk was to 
the Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. at Columbus, Ohio, 
last week and was to the effect that jobber and ma- 
jor supplier should work out a plan whereby their 
profitable relationship would continue as Independent 
separate units despite a jobber’s death and the diffi- 
culties of the heirs to find a successor ownership or 
management that would satisfactorily continue the 
business 

In short, as “Doc” put it, a supplier must be able to 
depend on the successful continuation of his bulk plant 
outlets or the major will have to find a substitute which, 
more often than not in the past, has been the major’s 
construction of its own bulk plants or the outright pur- 
chase of Independent outlets and the hoisting of the 
major’s flag of ownership. 

This top major company executive also made the 
highly interesting and important statement that the 
Shell “generally speaking, is not interested in purchas- 
ing its jobber installations.” 

NPN has long urged that the major companies work 
out with either their individual jobbers or with the 
jobbers as a group, a central group that could supply, 
when needed, money, tax advice and good management 
to a jobbing company on fair terms, in fact that all 
major companies adopt as a basic policy and publicly 
declare and support it, that they will use every reason- 
able means to continue good jobbing companies in busi- 
ness. NPN has reported how General Motors for years 
has operated such a plan for its dealers and distributors 
and seemingly with success, because who can deny the 
vigorous competition evidenced between the distributors 
of their cars and even in the same make of car. 


Major marketing companies too long have been so gal- 
lonage hungry and so blind to the great value to them 
and the country of having visible and healthy com- 
petition, that they not only have made some exceedingly 
foolish and wasteful buys of jobbing companies—includ- 
ing the Shell in years fortunately long past—but they 
have totally eliminated as competition for court, jury, 
legislatures, Congress and the Department of Justice 
plainly to see, many extremely fine and well run job- 
bing companies. One would think they could have been 
continued in operation under other Independent owner- 
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ship and management if the major companies had been 
following the thinking outlined by “Doc” Jordan at Co- 
lumbus last week, and if those companies, and their 
legal departments, had been definitely and sincerely 
committed to seeing strong competition in existence in 
the industry. 

Granted, there will be difficulty getting any such policy 
of proper jobber maintenance established and main- 
tained in the industry. Certainly there will be cases of 
one major company “stealing” a jobber from another, 
just as there have been in the past. Certainly there 
also will be instances where the failure of a major com- 
pany to buy out a jobber, or to take over the property 
from his heirs, or failure to agree to the seller’s asking 
price, will result in harsh charges, but what of it? That 
has happened in the past and will happen again, but 
maybe a well-planned policy of co-operation will reduce 
the chances of argument? 


With taxes what they are—and the writer speaks 
from current and right painful experience—it is decidedly 
costly and disillusioning in all this talk about “free 
democracy” and the importance of “the little man,” for 
one to retire from the business he has built up over 
many years, the most of it before the arriva) of these 
high taxes. In the old days before the coming of the 
Roosevelt spend-and-tax-and-spend-and-tax era, a group 
of employes and officers could get together and, with 
the aid of their savings, a loan from the bank and the 
free opportunity of using the earning from the business, 
take over a business from the late departed, pay the 
heirs a decent price and have every reason to believe 
that in a reasonable number of years the business would 
be theirs. 

Today the persons who contributed by hard work and 
careful saving to the employment of the country and who 
provided more free competition, find themselves hemmed 
in by a lot of government policies that have a multitude 
of reasons why dollars should be picked off the business 
for already swollen government expenditures before a 
few bones are thrown to the creator of the business. 

If he doesn’t like the prospects of the bones, then 
he can go find a big, rich company, well fortified with 
tax knowledge as well as money, that can take over the 
business so the ex-owner may have a couple more bones 
to chew on than if the reformers of government first 
got at the poor carcass. There would then be less com- 
petition and more big companies, but maybe that is 
what the reformers really want? Seizure would be 
simpler. 

Thinking on taxes is getting more intelligent and more 
honest, so the situation speaks well for a more deter- 
mined effort by all in the oil industry concerned with 
maintaining good competition centering all their efforts 
all the more on how to maintain this necessary competi- 
tion in oil marketing. 

The best means for carrying on this fight is through 
the state jobbers association and their National Oil Job- 
bers Council whose members are the competition which 
must be saved from socializing, bureaucratic taxes as 
well as from the normal frailties of man in the business 
world. 
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Some independ- 
ent thinking a- 
bout the way suppliers and jobbers 
can work together in Oil Industry 
Information Committee activity was 
expressed by an Independent the 
other day in Eastern Pennsylvania 
in terms which should be stimulating 
to both industry segments. 

C. A, Mauger, Jr., of Butler Oil 
Corp., Philadelphia, made something 
of a case for jobber participation 
in OIIC work, and for spotlighting 
of the jobber by OTIC in much the 
same way that OIIC focuses atten- 
tion on the geologist, the driller or 
the laboratory technician. 

Particulary in other-than metro- 
politan areas, Mr. Mauger suggested 
to the Eastern Pennsylvania OIIC at 
Hershey, such co-operation can: 

1. Make the jobber known as his 
community’s “oil man.” 

2. Counteract the public’s tendency 
to notice only Big Business which 
to many is synonymous with Mon- 
opoly. 

Mr. Mauger said the jobber’s ne- 
cessity to make himself known and, 
in turn, respected as a necessary 
part of the industry was underscored 
by a survey at Wichita, Kan. This 
showed 88% of those interviewed 
didn’t know the name of a single 
Wichita jobber; 69% didn’t know 
what an oil jobber does, and 58% 
didn’t know that he performs a 
needed function. 

Underscored at the same time, he 
said, was a public relations problem 
of a whole industry, and not just 
a segment of the industry. 

“Here,” Mr. Mauger declared, “is 
a chance to prove to the jobber that 
he is not being asked to support 
something that will not support him. 
Let the suppliers and jobbers of Wi- 
chita get together through the medi- 
um of OIIC and do a little educa- 
tional work on the people of this 
community. Have a ‘Salute the Job- 
ber Day’, develop a community 
project sponsored by both suppliers 
and jobbers, take a few pictures of 
jobbers and publicize them just as 
you publicize the geologist, the driller, 
or the laboratory technician. 

“Such an undertaking would un- 
doubtedly bring protests from some 
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Marketer Urges Publicity for Jobbers 
As Aid to Industry Public Relations 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


of the district sales managers of 
some of the majors. However, you 
can always ignore them, but you 
can never ignore the public once 
they have decided you are ‘too big 
for your breeches’.” 

This kind of co-operation can lead 
not only to better public understand- 
ing of the industry, but also to 
better understanding between jobbers 
and suppliers, Mr. Mauger suggested. 

In this connection, he disclosed how 
Butler Oil has decided it can work 
with major company men in OTIC 
although it doesn’t iike some policies 
of their companies. 

“In order to do our part, we long 
ago made up our minds that OIIC was 
one thing, and policy was something 
else. We refused to view both in 
the same light, simply because we 
feel that one is an intra-industry 
problem and the other a public re- 
lations problem. 


“Only a strong stomach enables 


MIDWEST 


A strong new 
voice, a forceful 
young leader, to speak in behalf of 
the nation’s jobbers and the oi] in- 
dustry generally, emerges from the 
prairies of central Illinois. 

Miles G. Schermerhorn, new presi- 
dent of the Illinois Petroleum Market- 
ers Assn., gave proof in his accept- 
ance speech at the annual convention 
March 11, that he was a worthy suc- 
cessor to Roy J. Thompson, who 
held the post for three years before 
moving upward to the chairman- 
ship of the Nationa: Oil Jobbers 
Council (see NPN, March 18, p. 43.) 

Jobbers and suppliers alike agreed 
that the best way to describe Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s address was “states- 
manlike.” 


There was sound, sensible reasoning 


us to swallow some of the so-called 
policies of our friends, but with the 
help of OITC we hope they will grow 
a little more mellow as they grow 
older and perhaps put away some of 
their childish ideas. 

“I wish more of our jobber friends 
would try to adopt somewhat the 
same philosophy; if so, I cannot help 
believing the benefits will be on 
their side. 


“So long as the jobber remains the 
best salesman this program has, only 
a warped mind would tolerate poli- 
cies that piace an unfair burden on 
the jobber segment. It is my humble 
opinion that he is the best salesman 
if for no other reason than that 
he is truly Mr. Private Enterprise 
of our business. By being the pro- 
gram’s best salesman, the jobber can 
also be his own best salesman ... 


“There has been some talk about 
a public relations program for job- 
bers. It makes good reading, but 
I fail to see the purpose. With a 
little give and take on the part of 
both jobber and supplier, OIC, if 
it is as sincere as I think it is, can 
do a little tailoring job to fit the 
need, A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. Let’s take advan- 
tage of what we have before we talk 
about spending money we do not 
have.” 


Youthful Illinois Jobber Head Makes 
Statesmanlike Approach to Problems 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


behind his declaration that margins, 
whether determined by a percentage 
formula or on a unit per gal. basis, 
are not the sole solution to the job- 
ber’s ills. His incisive remarks con- 
cerning the ridiculous subsidization 
of service stations, particulary by 
integrated suppliers, should be studied 
carefully by every marketing execu- 
tive in the land, be he Independent 
or major company. 


* * * 


It is obvious that jobbers cannot 
compete, financially, with the major 
suppiier who offers to pave a dealer’s 
driveway, to install tanks, pumps and 
hoists, to paint his station inside 
and out. And there are more than a 
few majors using these tactics to in- 
sure themselves “representation” in 
specific areas and to build up their 
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gallonage figures, regardless of what 
the profit column might show on the 
particular deal. 

If, in order to stay in business, 
the jobber is forced to meet this 
type of competition—and in many 
areas he either must meet it or see 
his prize accounts dragged off by a 
major competitor—then he certainly 
can claim, and properly so, that he 
must have a wider margin. 

A simple solution, it would seem, 
is that offered by Mr. Schermerhorn. 
Halt station subsidies—or at ‘east 
return them to sensible limits—and 
most jobbers can get along reasonably 
well on their current margins. 

Virtually all major suppliers, al- 
though agreeing with Mr. Schermer- 
horn’s genera] premise, were opposed 
to his suggestion that the Illinois 
association sponsor legislation in the 
general assembly to outiaw subsi- 
dies to service stations. It might be 
pointed out that one sure way to 
avoid legislation of this type would 
be to voluntarily eliminate the basic 
need for it. 


> * * 


Mr. Schermerhorn scored a strong 
point when he predicted that most 


PACIFIC COAST 





Opposition to 
a proposal for 
establishing a state petroleum com- 
mission was voiced by one member 
of the California Petroleum Distrib- 
utors Assn., the group which ini- 
tiated the idea. 

Last month, the board of directors 
adopted a resolution urging the 
establishment of a state petroleum 
commission to stabilize marketing 
conditions. Officers likened the pro- 
posed agency to the bureau of milk 
control which places a floor under 
milk prices. They want a fioor un- 
der petroleum product prices. 

The objecting member, whose 
name was not made public, declared, 
“If they (the petroleum commission) 
louse up things for the small dis- 
tributor the way the milk commis- 
sion has, we will be in worse shape 
than we are now. It is bad enough to 
have to follow the lead of the big 
companies on raises. If we have to 
predicate our prices on their income 
tax statement of profit, I shudder to 
think what will happen to the in- 
dependent distributor.” 

An association committee is in- 
vestigating the feasibility of joining 
with other interested elements in 
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legitimate dealers would support a 
program to control or eliminate sub- 
sidies. For, as he explained, “the 
promiscuous granting of concessions 
and subsidies on the part of the 
supplier only bring into the market- 
ing picture the weak, marginal type 
of dealer who has difficulty making 
a fair living and as a iast resort 
starts chiseling and cutting prices in 
order to try to build his volume.” 

In other words, the sound, <ffi- 
cient dealer, with a sizeable personal 
investment in his business,is forced 
to compete with fly-by-night opera- 
tors who have nothing to lose because 
everything at the station, including 
in many cases the initial inventory, 
is owned or controlled by the sup- 
pliers. 

One of the industry's gravest prob- 
lems, he said, is the high turnover 
of dealers and there are two basic 
reasons for this situation. These he 
listed as the long hours of work re- 
quired of most dealers, and the in- 
security and lack of respect for 
their position as businessmen. 

Jobbers could assist in so:ving these 
problems, Mr Schermerhorn said, by 
encouraging the formation of dealer 
associations on a city-by-city basis. 


Distributor Sees Danger in Formation 
Of California Petroleum Commission 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


drafting legislation aimed at the 
creation of a state petroleum com- 
mission. 

*. * oa 

Union Oil reported last week that 
it is studying the advisability of in- 
stalling lubricating oil blending fa- 
cilities at its Willibridge terminal in 
Portland, Ore. The equipment would 
permit shipment of bulk oils by 
tanker and result in freight savings. 
It would put Union Oil in a better 
position to serve the Pacific North- 
west marketing territory with base 
stocks and processing oils. 

The company has a $150,000 Cor- 
nell homogenizer in its Los Angeles 
terminal which blends just under 
700,000 gals. of products monthly. 
It manufactures some 50 different 
items from three base stocks and 
three additives. 

ao * ” 

Standard of California has adopt- 
ed a simplified 10-day system for 
logging pump island customers, lu- 
brication services and paid parking. 
This eliminates logging of free serv- 
ices and TBA sales and services. The 
new log is expected to result in a 
more factual rundown on customer 
traffic and enable proper adjust- 


ment of manpower assignments to 
individual station requirements. 


Paul J. Cox, new Union Oil dis- 
tributor in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has opened a new station there, in- 
troducing Union’s products. Mr. 
Cox reportedly plans to add several 
stations there, building a chain of 
retail outlets. 


1952 was the biggest year in the 
history of Shell Oil's Los Angeles 
marketing division, which embraces 
eight districts covering southern 
California and Arizona. 

With that as a takeoff point, the 
theme of a recent session of market- 
ing sales personnel was how to make 
1953 a bigger year. A humorous note 
was injected when inter-district con- 
tests were announced. The districts 
were paired off, and the managers 
outfitted in the garb of different 
fields of rivalry—a pair of prize fight- 
ers, two Indian chiefs, two jockeys 
and two space warriors. 

At the end of the contest, a steak 
and beans banquet will be held— 
steak for personnel in the winning 
district and beans for the losers. 

A reminder that the buyer’s mar- 
ket is back came with the announce- 
ment, “A salesman has to get out 
of his chair now a days to make an 
honest dollar. Get out of yours now. 
Look under it.” A dollar bill was 
tacked under each seat. 

. > * 

Union Oil disclosed that it has un- 
dertaken a program to build up a4 
central file of tests of materials and 
equipment. In charge of it is the 
purchasing department which ex- 
plained that through purchasing re- 
search, information is passed on to 
operating departments. The _ re- 
search involves exploring markets 
and discovering new items and sub- 
stitutes. The new item is periodical- 
ly checked for results, and all in- 
terested departments are informed of 
the results. 

E. H. Weaver, director of pur- 
chases, explained that in a com- 
pany as scattered as Union, it’s pos- 
sible for one department to be using 
a cheaper or more efficient article 
without other departments’ being 
aware of the savings. 

> * . 

More than $90 million worth of 
gasoline was wasted in Los Angeles 
County last year because of traffic 
congestion and accidents, according 
to the Automobile Club of Southern 
California. 

Total county gasoline consumption 
in 1952 was 1,470,000,000 gals., or 
42% of the total amount consumed 
in California. Auto Club engineers 
estimated at least 25% of gasoline 
purchased in the county was used 
up at traffic signals, during stops in 
traffic jams and through loss be- 
cause of accidents. 
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A spotlight was thrown on public ignorance of 
Independent competition in the oil industry 
last January in a survey made by a Kansas news- 
paper, the Wichita Eagle. 

Of 84 oil customers questioned, 74 did not know 
by name a Wichita Independent oil wholesaler; 58 
did not know what services Independent oil whole- 
salers render; and 49 did not know (or were not 
sure) if Independents are necessary. 


Since the survey was limited to 84 persons, its 
results were not conclusive. But it did serve to 
underscore the widely accepted fact that a great 
part of the public, including government officials 
as well as the man in the street, know little about 
oil competition. 


There is danger in this to the industry. Prac- 
tically every antitrust attack and legislative in- 
vestigation, national and state, has resulted from 
the popular misconception that big oil companies 
enjoy monopoly powers. These unfair attacks hurt 
individual companies through loss of public good 
will, in addition to money and time spent in re- 
futing the charges. And the whole industry can 
be damaged by resulting harmful laws and regu- 
lations. 

Furthermore, the Independents themselves can 
suffer from lack of public awareness that they are 
in business—ready to offer customers efficient 


service with a close understanding of personal 
needs. 

It is obvious that oil companies would be in a 
sounder position, politically as well as economi- 
cally, if the public were convinced there is real 
competition in the industry. 


But this leads to some questions: 

Can the oil industry prove it has competition? 
Does it have the facts to give the public? And, in 
light of the Eagle survey, what about Wichita? 


To get the answers, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News sent a staff writer to the city. His assign- 
ment was, first, to talk to oil marketers, to find 
out how they operate, to analyze the strength of 
Independents, and to report the facts about com- 
petition as they are—good or bad. 


The second part of his assignment hung on the 
first. This was that if real competition existed— 
what measures were the Wichita marketers tak- 
ing to demonstrate that fact to the public? 


The article on these pages is the first half of 
his report, much of it in the words of the oil men 
themselves. 


The conclusion: 
Wichita oil marketers have a story to tell. 


—THE EDITORS 
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Oil Industry Has a Story to Tell 


By JOHN BARTON 
NPN Staff Writer 


No oil marketer in Wichita, Kans., 
is growing fat on easy profits. 


Majors and Independents are fight- 
ing it out from the station pump back 
to the refinery, with no one calling 
the shots. 

The Independents are doing all 
right. Jobbers distribute probably 
haif of the 80 million gals. of gas- 
oline sold in Sedgwick County (in- 
cluding Wichita). Their strength is 
partly explained by the presence in 
the market of six Independent re- 
finers, who supply cat-cracked gas- 
oline to dozens of distributors. 

But more than this, many of the 
jobbers have been in the Wichita 
market a long time, and have a 
wealth of know-how and local con- 
tacts. And as one jobber said, “We 
don’t take much from anybody. We 
have real Independents in this coun- 
try. A lot of these businesses were 
born in the Depression and came up 
the hard way.” 

Along with other marketers, big 
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and small, the jobbers are bringing 
to the Wichita public the benefits of 
stiff competition: 

1. Assured oil supply, with 
freedom to choose among sup- 
pliers. 

2. Good service. 

3. Low prices. 

There is evidence the public ap- 
proves. 


Many Competitors 


Numerous oil marketers are com- 
peting for public favor in Wichita— 
majors, Independent refiners, major 
and private brand jobbers and deal- 
ers, one-station “distributors,” ped- 
dlers, compounders, LP-gas distrib- 
utors and co-ops. 

Station Battles—The hottest com- 
petitive fight is at service stations, 
operated almost entirely by Inde- 
pendent dealers. They are out for 
more business from Sedgwick Coun- 
ty’s fast-increasing car and truck 
population. Car registrations in 1952 
reached 101,000, with trucks at 18,000 
—roughly double the totals 10 years 




























ago. County officials estimate 1953 
car registrations will rise another 
15,000, with trucks up 3,500. 

Last year about 20 new stations 
were built, along with extensive sta- 
tion remodeling, and estimates now 
place the county total at 450. 

Competition at the 40 “big”’ stations 
in Wichita (those having three or 
more islands) is strictly between ma- 
jors and private brand jobbers, with 
each group having about half of the 
total. : 


The Majors—There are eight major 
companies with branded stations in 
the city—Indiana Standard, Phillips, 
Socony-Vacuum, The Texas Co., Con- 
tinental, Sinclair, Cities Service and 
Skelly. Most of them supply stations 
both directly and through jobbers, and 
have their own bulk plants. 

Major officials report big gallonage 
gains in the past 10 years. Of five 
companies in a spot check, two said 
gasoline volume had tripled since 1942, 
two said it had doubled, and the other 
noted it had “come up a lot.” 


Distributors Thrive—Many of the 
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approximately 40 Wichita jobbers 
have had a healthy growth over the 
years in competition with major com- 
pany direct operation. And about 
one-third of the 40 distribute major 
company products. 

In the last 10 years for example, 
one private brand distributor has in- 
creased his stations from three to five, 
boosted gasoline gallonage 300% and 
bought two tank trucks and two 
transports. He now owns a business 
with 37 employes, as against seven 
in 1943. 

Another private brand jobber to- 
day has more than seven times the 
gasoline volume he had 10 years ago; 
plus 75 employes, compared with 24 
on salary in 1943. His assets have 
tripled. 

A major brand jobber has grown 
twice as big in 10 years right down 
the line—in gasoline gallonage, TBA 
volume, commercial account business, 
number of trucks and number of em- 
ployes. 

Another Independent notes that 
“jobbers have freedom ‘to choose 
their own products. Some stick to 
their supplier’s line. Some don’t.” 


The Kansas ‘Distributor’ — Actu- 
ally, only about 40 of the 60 “licensed 
distributors” in Sedgwick County 
would normally be called jobbers. It 
is an important factor in Wichita 
competition that “anybody can be a 
distributor in Kansas.” 

This results from provisions of the 
state’s distributor licensing law, 
aimed at tracing responsibility for the 
State gasoline tax. Under Kansas 
law, a refiner’s gasoline tax liability 
can only be passed on to a licensed 
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distributor. But the only require- 
ments for a distributor’s license are 
these: 

1. A financial statement. 


2. A statement of storage (but 
with no required minimum storage). 

3. A statement of the exact loca- 
tion of storage. 

4. A bond for doing business in the 
state. 

The impact on oil marketing is 
described by a jobber as follows: 

“One service station can be a dis- 
tributor and can buy direct from the 
refinery. The little guy that’s smart, 
who has a little service station and 
gets mama to clean windshields— 
he can be a distributor here and buy 
from the refinery. He’s the one I’m 
afraid of. And then the farmers; 
they can buy from the refinery, too. 
Our state laws are the best in the 
business because they don’t throttle 
the market. It’s a hell of a good 
thing for the public, but it sure is 
tough on the jobber.” 

Besides oil companies, licensed 
“distributors” in Sedgwick County in- 
clude the co-ops, flour mills, grain 
elevators, a concrete and supply com- 
pany, and others. 


Independent Refiners — Pitted 
against the majors are these six In- 
dependent refiners—Derby Oil Co., 
Vickers Petroleum Co., Kanotex Re- 
fining Co. (Anderson-Prichard sub- 
sidiary), El Dorado Refining Co., Bay 
Petroleum Corp. and Champlin Re- 
fining Co. (see map on p. 33 for re- 
finery locations). 

They have an important share of 
the market, distributing largely 
through jobbers and co-ops—either 





INDEPENDENT REFINERIES like this 15,000 b/d plant of Derby Oil Co. in outskirts of Wichita give majors run for money. 
It is source of supply for many Independent marketers in area 


under their own brand or the jobbers’ 
brands. One major company man 
called Derby Oil, with its 15,000 b/d 
Wichita refinery, “particularly ag- 
gressive.” 


Sovereign Service—Three of the 
six refiners have pooled their re- 
sources in an advertising and sales 
promotion plan to compete with deal- 
er services offered by major com- 
panies. 

This is the 16-year-old Sovereign 
Service program, established and 





Public Not Complaining 


People in Wichita apparently 
think well of the industry. 
Managing Editor Earl E. Shaw, 
of the Wichita Eagle, reports 
his paper has received “no 
anti-industry letters to the edi- 
tor.” Pointing out that the 
Eagle has had no editorial cam- 
paigns against any oi] opera- 
tion, he concluded, “‘There is no 
indication the industry isn’t do- 
ing a good job.” 

This opinion is supported by 
the Wichita Better Business 
Bureau. Said a representative: 
“I can’t remember when we've 
had any complaints about an 
oil marketing concern. That 
includes the service stations and 
the small oil firms. No, the 
public hasn’t complained, al- 
though they do about every- 
thing else.” 
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wholly-owned by 
and El Dorado. 


With headquarters in Wichita, Sov- 
ereign offers to member stations 
merchandising assistance from its 
field staff, plus a universal credit 
card plan. Furthermore Sovereign 
uses the combined buying power of 
many stations to furnish at cost to 
dealers: road maps, uniforms, direct 
mail, painting, etc. It makes no 
charge to dealers for its services. 

Of the 40 stations supplied by the 
three refiners in Sedgwick County, 
about half have joined the program. 
They display the Sovereign sign, in 
addition to pump globes showing the 
individual refiner’s brand. (Alto- 
gether, there are about 600 Sovereign 
stations in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Illinois.) 

Kanotex, Vickers and El Dorado 
have all completed catalytic crackers 
since September, 1952. The three 
spent a total of $10 million to keep 
their gasoline competitive in the oc- 
tane race (now about &4 for regular 
and 90-plus for premium in Wichita). 
All three refiners also are hooked to 
the Great Lakes Pipe Line, and each 
has refinery capacity of 12,000-13,- 
000 b/d. 


Vickers, Kanotex 


Compounders—Largest of the half 
dozen oil compounders in the city is 
Southwest Grease & Oil Co. Although 
several of the compounders have 
small operations, they all compete 
with majors and Independent refiners 
by selling lubes under their own 
brand to local service stations and 
commercial accounts, as well as to 
customers outside the city. Said one 


Refineries 


Supplying Wichita 


compounder: 
good.” 
Heating Oil Weak—Oil men are 
fighting an uphill battle against nat- 
ural gas for the home heat and in- 
dustrial market. Gas pipe lines got a 
toehold early, and in 1925 went after 
home heating trade in a big way. 
Today, at least 95% of Wichita homes 
burn gas, (supplied by two competing 
companies) with less than 5% using 
oil, and practically none burning coal. 
Gas installations are not restricted, 
since ample gas supplies come from 
fields in Kansas, Oklahoma and Tex- 
as 


“Business is pretty 


Jobbers and majors share what 
home oil heat market there is, and 
get some “extra” trade because gas 
companies will not assure commer- 
cial customers a full supply of gas in 
“extreme emergencies”—usually very 
cold weather. . Therefore, the com- 
mercial users have installed standby 
units burning residual or distillate. 
LP-Gas Too—Alsro in the fuel race 
are about five distributors supplying 
LP-gas to 1,500-2,000 home cooking 
and heating accounts in Sedgwick 
County—most of them outside Wich- 
ita itself. At four service stations, 
LP-gas is sold for truck fuel. 


Independent Truckers—Wichita has 
about 20 peddlers who sell on com- 
mission from jobbers. Owning their 
trucks, they sell either under their 
own name or under the jobber’s name. 
In addition, numerous commission 
truck drivers haul product from re- 
fineries to the city. 

Co-ops Tough—tThe nine ‘co-ops in 
Sedgwick County give oil companies 
a real fight. Supplied by majors, 
Independent refiners and Consumers 


KANSAS 


Co-operative Assn., they have few 
service stations, “But,” said a job- 
ber, “they raise Cain in farm trade 
areas completely around the city. 
clear up to the edge of town. I'm 
wasting my time sending a truck 
out against them. Except for their 
dividends, they operate just like job- 
bers.” 


Low Prices 

With many refineries nearby to 
supply this variety of aggressive 
marketers competing for their busi- 
ness, Wichita citizens enjoy “perma- 
nently depressed” oil prices. Inde- 
pendent refiners play an important 
role in this, as explained by a sales 
official: 

“Our presence tends to hold prices 
to reasonable levels. We sell to job- 
bers, and their costs are lower than 
the majors’. Independents are the 
pioneers that hold costs down, and 
this applies in production and refin- 
ing as well as in marketing. 

“The Independent refiners have 
gone to spot prices, with no guar- 
antees—while the majors have gone 
to posted and guaranteed prices. Our 
prices depend mainly on the custom- 
er’s location and the kind of compe- 
tition we run into. 

“Another thing, 95% of the stuff 
we sell is our own brand. We don’t 
sell through brokers; we stress serv- 
ice and salesmanship and local con- 
tacts, rather than merely trying to 
move products along for a price. We 
have men out beating the territory 
to please customers and help them. 
We don’t call a broker to move’a lot 
of gasoline.” 

Station Prices—-Gasoline prices to 


PLENTIFUL OIL SUPPLY from 
these major and Independent re- 
fineries breeds hot competition in 
Wichita. Most product comes 
from refineries to city by trans- 
port, although there is some tank 
car movement, and Phillips has an 
8-inch pipe line into its 363,000- 
bbl. terminal at Wichita. This 
taps Phillips’ main pipe Jine from 
its Borger, Texas, refinery to East 
Chicago. Former 7,000 b/d Barns- 
dall refinery in Wichita was closed 
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motorists in Wichita are among the 
lowest in the country. Most major 
brand stations are selling at 18.4c 
per gal. for regular and 20.4c for 
premium (excluding 7c per gal. state 
and federal] taxes). Private brand 
stations are mostly at 16.4c for reg- 
ular (2c spread) and 17.4c for pre- 
mium (3c spread). 

There have been no real price wars 
in Wichita in recent years, Some of 
the private stations occasionally 
square off for a few days at a time, 
with prices very quickly dropping 
down to cost. But these cuts have 
not dragged down a iarge number of 
major stations. A jobber explains 
the briefness of these price fights 
this way: 

“Hell, our ‘normal’ prices are a 
price war. The Wichita market is just 
about on the bottom of prices that 
can be charged the public and still 
let anyone make any money. There 
are a lot of reasons for this. All 
















the refineries in the area. Anyone 
can be a distributor, and if prices 
get too high, the customers will be- 
come distributors themselves. Then 
we have a good many Independents 
who live in the city and have been 
around a long time and have a lot 
of know-how. They give the ma- 
jors a run for their money.. Price 
decontrol doesn’t mean a thing. 

“That’s how it should be. That’s 
the way competition shou:d work in 
a country like this—good products at 
a low price.” 

Another comment on the lack of 
city-wide price fights came from a 
marketer who said, “Oh, the price 
might drop for a couple of days, but 
the Independents see no one is mak- 
ing any money and come back up. 
If someone comes in and wants to 
see what he can do, the boys meet 
him pretty fast, and he remembers 
what happened last time he stayed 
down.” 


| 


Although price signs at private 
brand stations are large enough to 
be read easily by passing motorists, 
major outlets have practically no 
price display. 


Wholesale Price Scramble—As in 
the case of prices to the public, no 
one in Wichita is getting rich in sell- 
ing to dealers. Dealer tank wagon 
prices for reguiar grade gasoline are 
14.0c per gal. and lower (ex taxes). 
As of Feb, 1 this year, 14.0c was the 
third lowest deaier price among 50 
cities surveyed by The Texas Co. 
(see NPN March 4, p. 62), with only 
Tulsa and New Orleans having lower 
prices. The average U. S. dealer 
price as of Feb. 1 was 15.24c per 
gal. 

Furthermore, one jobber pointed 
out, “There’s not a distributor in the 
city getting the posted price from 
dealers. In some other areas, the 
jobbers can figure their margin on 
the difference between tank car and 


JOBBER PROGRESS STORY—In 1939, 
station of Denny Klepper Oil Co. at 
North Broadway and 25th St. in Wichita 
was one island outlet (left). Today, 
company has five-island multi-pump at 
same location (below) 
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FIRST SERVICE STATION of Phillips Petroleum in country, opened in Wichita Nov. 19, 1927. Since that day, company has 
added 16,000 outlets in 28 states. With eight jobbers and pipe line terminal in area, Phillips today is one of leading marketers 


tank wagon. But there is no jobber 
margin in Kansas. Jobbers make 
their own.” He outlined it like this 


(prices altered to exclude tax): 

“Let’s say a major brand jobber 
buys gasoline at a laid-in cost of 
lic. After lining up a station ac- 
count, he figures out how much it 
will cost him to serve the account. 
He considers: 

“1. Location (how far the truck 
must travel to deliver). 

“2. Amount of delivery (how much 
underground storage). 

“3. How much equipment the deal- 
er needs, 

“4. Whether the dealer expects the 
jobber to paint the station, repair 
the restroom, etc. 

“5. The dealer’s gallonage poten- 
tial (his ability as a marketer). 

“6. The dealer’s credit rating. 

“After analyzing all these factors, 
the jobber decides what gasoline 
price he has to get from the ac- 
count to make any money on it. 

“On this cost-plus basis, the dis- 
tributor might sell to some dealers 
at 12c—or only ic over his laid-in 
cost of lic. But this would be in 
transport dumps of 4,000 gais., cash 
on the barrelhead, and there wouldn’t 
be any painting. Accounts like that 
are few and far between. 

“There are all kinds of pricing ar- 
rangements in this city, for all kinds 
of customers. Take farmers. It 
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really gets rough when we don’t get 
much rain, and the farmers can’t pay 
in cash. Sometimes we have to col- 
lect in chickens, eggs, pigs and farm 
machinery, The whole thing is 
forced on the jobber by competi- 
tion.” 

An expression of this free-price 
spirit came in the form of a reso- 
lution passed by Kansas Oil Men’s 
Agsn. at its January meeting ‘in 
Wichita, The resolution denounced 
the Federal Trade Commission’s rul- 
ings on the Indiana Standard De- 
troit Case, asserting: 

“It is the very essence of competi- 
tion that a seller have the right to 
lower his price in order to meet the 
equaily low price offered by a com- 
petitor.” 


Commercial Accounts — “Until a 
year or two ago,” a jobber stated, 
“the commercial account situation 
here was not very good. The mar- 
ket was pretty well taken up by ma- 
jor companies selling at a price as 
low or lower than the distributors’ 
cost. But we did some good with our 
hollering through Kansas Oil Men’s 
Assn. and National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil. In the last year I don’t know 
of one case of majors’ selling at the 
jobber price. And there’s no such 
thing as a secret price in the oil 
business. I think I could find out 
any price somehow.” 

Today, jobbers have a good share 


of the city’s commercial business, 
various estimates placing it between 
40% and 75%. 

The consumer tank wagon price 
for regular grade gasoline in Wich- 
ita is 14.4c per gal. (ex taxes)— 
usually less 1.5c if the account buys 
1,000 gals. or more a month. But 
here again, competition often shaves 
prices, 

Commenting on commercial ac- 
counts, a jobber said that “if the ma- 
jors would confine wholecale selling 
to large industries, it would be OK. 
But sometimes -they get out into the 
field and classify some rather small 
customers as national accounts, as 
an excuse for taking them. I main- 
tain a distributor who buys 2,500,000 
gals. a year should get a better price 
from his supplier than a commercial 
account buying 75,000 gals. 

“There’s a cure for it, too, All 
the major companies now post con- 
sumer tank wagon prices. Why 
couldn’t they post a consumer trans- 
port price slightly higher than a job- 
ber’s price? It would free the mar- 
ket for anyone who can sell.” 


Trouble Finding Capital—Although 
commercial accounts are not a seri- 
ous problem now, some Wichita job- 
bers are worried about lack of cap- 
ital, especiaily for station expansion. 
A jobber supplied by an Independent 
refiner asserted: 

“Every jobber is beginning to re- 





THE VARIETY of Sa ge hauling equip- 
ment built by Fruehauf is partially demon- 


strated by these three Fruehauf Tank-Trailer 
units operated by Commercial Transport, Inc., 
of Belleville, Illinois. Gasoline transports, 
trains, and compressed gas tanks are among 

ial Transport’s fleet of 33 Fruehaufs, 
which travel a total of nearly 200,000 miles 
per month. 
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RUAL TRANSPOR ‘Fruehauf Helped Us 
Expand Our Hauling 
Business” 


Says ROBERT WHITE, JR., 
President, 






Commercial Transport, Inc. 
Belleville, Illinois 


“WHEN WE WERE SMALL, Fruehauf gave us invaluable help 
and counsel in all our problems, including the use of an excellent 
buying plan,” states Robert White, Jr. “And we found that the 
fine engineering and construction of Fruehauf Tank-Trailers made 
it possible for us to offer customers service that was entirely depend- 
able. Thus, Fruehauf’s interest in our growth, and the quality of 
Fruehauf equipment, has been a constant asset to our business. 

“The durability of Fruehauf tanks is partly due to the easy 
ride given the empty tank by the Gravity Tandem Suspension. GT 
has also raised our tire mileage considerably, so the savings have 
been two-fold—on tanks and tires. But tie-up time caused by leak- 
age has been practically negligible with tandems or single axle units, 
and when we require Fruehauf service, it’s fast, efficient, and very 
economical,” 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Wichita, a modern boom 
town, is the largest city in 
Kansas, with a population of 
212,000. Located in Sedgwick 
County (population 273,000), 
the city has been on a build- 
ing spree in recent years. 

Today, aircraft manufactur- 
ing is Wichita’s biggest in- 
dustry, employing 44,000 work- 
ers. Boeing has a big plant 
making military planes, and 
the city’s output of one- to 
nine-seat “executive and per- 
sonal” planes (by Beech, Cess- 
na) exceeds the production of 
ail other cities in the world 
combined. 

Oil and flour milling run 
neck-and-neck for the second 
spot in dollar value. The city 
has 700 different oil companies 
in oil production alone (al- 
though many are one-man op- 
erations). 

Wichita’s grain elevators are 
a storage point for the wheat 
of Kansas, which grows more 
of the grain than any other 





Aircraft and Agriculture Keep Wichita Growing 


state. The city is also an im- 
portant stockyard and meat 
packing center, 

In transporation, Wichita is 
the largest rail center in Kan- 
sas (although Kansas City, 
Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., 
combined are bigger). About 
38 common carrier truck ‘ines 
serve the city, plus hundreds of 
perconally-owned trucks, The 
Arkansas River, which runs 
through the city, is not suita- 
ble for water commerce. 

Beyond the city limits, the 
flat Kansas farmlands stretch 
away into the oil field country 
that practically surrounds Wi- 
chita. However, the best Kan- 
sas production lies farther to 
the northwest. 

Unpredictable rainfall and oc- 
casional dust storms in the state 
have an important bearing on 
the city’s economic welfare. 
Said one Wichita jobber, “The 
economy of Kansas is tied to 
the farmer. If he suffers, we 
all suffer.” 








alize that unless he controls his own 
outlets—by owning or leasing them 
—that he can’t be secure. I am rec- 
onciled that is the only way we can 
stay in business.” 

The jobbers do not fear they will 
be put out of business, or even that 
their present station operations will 
fail to show a continuing profit. But 
like jobbers in many other parts of 
the country, they are giving consid- 
erable thought to where their new 
outlets will come from. 

The problem stems partiy from the 
rate of station building in Wichita. 
“It's getting tough,” an Independent 
said. “The market’s getting sat- 
urated with stations. If I were loose, 
looking for somewhere to build, this 
is the last place I'd look. But the 
others are moving, and I can’t stand 
still.” 

Another jobber said, “One major 
here is either awfully dumb or aw- 
fully smart. They’ve built a lot. If 
gallonage keeps growing they'll be 
sitting pretty. If it tapers off, they’1l 
be hung up. But either way, I can’t 
keep up. 

“T'm up against the majors with 
their two and three-party deals. 
They get stations built and then 
lease them so they have no invest- 
ment other than equipment.” 

One major brand jobber said his 
supplier provides long-term loans for 
station construction, but “right 
now” he could not take advantage 
of the offer, 

As an example of high costs that 
block accumulation of capital, two 


jobbers said salaries of first helpers 
at dealer stations are running be- 
tween $75 and $110 a week, with 
other help in the $50-$75 bracket. 
In January, one of the jobbers vis- 
ited a station and found his lessee 
all by himself—the attendants had 
quit for other jobs. 

Puling many men off station 
driveways are the city's aircraft 
plants and large contractors. 

By-Passing Bulk Plants—However, 
Wichita jobbers are far from help- 
less in keeping pace with station 
marketing development. Along with 
the majors, they are going in for 
larger underground storage in a big 
way. Their aim is to by-pars the 
bulk plant with direct deliveries. 

In fact, about 25 jobbers in the city 
actually have their bulk plants lo- 
acted underground at retail outlets. 
Most of these jobbers tap their stor- 
age (25,000 to 40,000 gais.) for de- 
liveries to farm and commercial ac- 
counts. 

Said one jobber who has above- 
ground storage: “All of us Inde- 
pendents, as fast as we can, are put- 
ting in big storage. We'd like to by- 
pass our bulk plants entirely, and 
retain our plants for commercial ac- 
counts and heating oil. 

“We're getting into it when we 
have to replace outlets or build new 


mains the same. It’s cheaper.” 
Noting that “90% of private 


the. 
brands are by-passing bulk plants 
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right now,” the jobber added that ~ 


“most majors have already put in 
bigger storage. I'd say 60% of the 
gallonage to major brand stations in 
Wichita is by-passed.” 

(Some of the majors are using in- 
ventory control devices at dealer sta- 
tions to permit installing large stor- 
age without credit headaches.) 

The oil men are aided in their big- 
storage program by the fact that 
Independent marketers some years 
ago succeeded in knocking out local 
restrictions on underground storage 
capacity—taking the fight to the 
state capital. Their argument was 
that a few large dumps are safer 
than many smali dumps. 

Today, underground storage in 
Wichita is limited only by size of a 
lot, nearness of the tank to some- 
one’s basement, etc. 

Few Restrictions — And in other 
ways, Wichita oil marketers enjoy 
considerable freedom of action. The 
city has no loca] taxes on oil, and 
the few minor restrictions (fire reg- 
ulations, a few streets restricted for 
trucks) are thought reasonable by 
oi; men. 

The industry has the confidence of 
city officials. A Wichita fire depart- 
ment representative observed, “We 
get pretty fair co-operation from the 
oil companies, especially in new sta- 
tions, The trucks are driven care- 
fully, and most of the equipment is 
kept up. We do have some trouble 
with drivers who don’t keep their 
eyes on unloading at stations. But 
we haven’t had any big oil fires in 
recent years, and on the whole, our 
experiences have been good.” 


Good Clean Fight—Over all, the 
oil men in Wichita are proud of their 
hard competition. 

On the majors’ side, a district man- 
ager called it “plenty rugged, but 
ciean from a price standpoint, It’s 
not a dog-eat-dog affair. The boys 
might shade some prices, but mostly 
they’re trying to outservice and out- 
sell you, rather than outprice you.” 

The jobbers themselves aren't look- 
ing for any favors. Despite their 
concern over major company station 
building, several of the jobbers ad- 
mitted they were more worried over 
competition from fellow Independ- 
ents than from the big companies. 

There is no hint of monopoly in 
the description of Wichita market- 
ing given by the veteran jobber who 


 gaid: 


“An Independent jobber is a fel- 
low who buys gasoline where he 
pleases, takes it where he pleases, 
sells it to who he pleases for what he 
pleases. That’s what we do here.” 


petition will appear in a later issue, 
It will show with illustrations 
some are promoting themselves to 


the public today.) 
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Prices Quiet as Downward Trend Stops 


By HALSEY PECKWORTH, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


The flurry of price changes since the mid-February de- 
control order of the Office of Price Stabilization quieted 
down the past week, Principal development, however, 
was a 10c per bbl. boost in “low” heavy fuel quotations 
at New York Harbor. Other market changes included 
advances in quotations for scale wax by some refiners, 
while reductions continued to be the order of the day 
on lubricating oils. 


With prices for gasoline, distillates, and heavy fuel oils 
generally unchanged in the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast 
refining districts, the downward trend that recently has 
been pronounced appeared—at least for the time being 
—halted. 

Since the decontrol of prices for petroleum products 
by OPS on Feb. 12, an NPN check shows that reductions 
in wholesale quotations in the first month of “free” prices 
have outnumbered advances by almost 10 to one (see p. 
23). Furthermore, this survey did not include tank 
wagon gasoline price changes, particularly in the state of 
Pennsylvania (see below), where many postings have 
slipped under the increasing pressure of retail gallon- 
age battles. 


At New York Harbor, the advance of 10c to $2.00 in 
his tank car and barge price for No. 6 fuel by one large 
eastern marketer touched off the withdrawal of several 
quotations, also at $1.90 per bbl., that had been made 
more than a month ago to “meet competition,” with the 
result that New York Harbor No, 6 fuel prices snapped 
back to the generally quoted $2.00 per bbl. 


A factor in the increase from $1.90 to $2.00 in the low 
quoted New York price, trade sources said, was a slow- 
ing down of imports of residual from the Netherlands 
West Indies and Venezuela. The “ills” of the heavy fuel 
market were not completely solved, however, for ocean 
freight rates continued at “distress” levels that permitted 
the entry of “low-prices” bunker oi] at New York either 
from the Gulf or Caribbean area. 


The invitation for offers of May tanker tonnage by 
the Military Sea Transport Service may do considerable 
to remove some of the excess ocean tonnage, according 
to chartering sources. MSTS hasn’t said how many 
ships it will require for May, but the agency has sent 
out telegraphic invitations for voyages in six ocean 
trades (U.S. Gulf-East Coast; U.S. Gulf-West Coast; U.S. 
Gulf-Hawaii; U.S. Gulf-Japan; U.S, Gulf-U. K./Continent; 
and Persian Gulf-Japan) for what chartering sources in 
New York believe will be “fairly sizeable requirements.” 
For April, 18 ships were fixed for MSTS account, it was 
said. 


While changes in the ocean tonnage picture quite ob- 
viously affect the eastern markets for residual, there ap- 
peared to be nothing in the offing to pull No. 6 fuel out 
of the doldrums in the Midwest and Mid-Continent. The 
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continued surplus of residual in the Midwest was pointed 
up when an Ohio marketer, finding that he was unable 
to use a tow barge of heavy fuel which he had arranged 
to lift at the Gulf, cancelled his plan to charter river 
transportation and, instead, chartered a tanker and sold 
the material to a New England marketer. While the 
price was not disclosed, it was said to be “at a discount” 
(off $1.50 per bbl., FOB Gulf). 

For Group 3 tank car shipment, tank car marketers in 
the Midwest said they had been offered No. 6 fuel at 
$0.70 per bbl., some of the material low in sulfur con- 
tent, for resale, 


Trading in gasoline and distillates was quiet in most 
refining and marketing districts, although eastern termi- 
nal operators were beginning to show interest in sum- 
mer tanker liftings of No. 2 fuel at the Gulf. One cargo 
of No, 2 fuel reportedly was closed at 8c per gal. for May 
lifting, and inquiries at the Gulf for “eight or nine more” 
were in the market, according to traders. 


At New York Harbor, small quantities of kerosine and 
No. 2 fuel still could be bought at “discounts,” it was 
said, but the volume was not sufficient to attract resellers 
away from their regular supply sources. With the be- 
lief growing in eastern markets that there will be no 
special fill-up incentives next summer; prices for both 
kerosine and No. 2 fuel appeared to steady somewhat 
despite the approach of spring. 


Some firming in wax prices featured specialty product 
markets, but demand for natural gasoline, liquefied pe- 
troleum gases, and most lubricating oils was only luke- 
warm. In Western Pennsylvania, prices for tank car 
lots of scale wax ranged up to 4.125c per Ib., an increase 
on the high side from 3.875c. In the Mid-Continent, re- 
sellers of LP-gas were holding off placing orders. until 
April 1 (see p. 49). 

No changes were indicated in domestic markets for 
crude oils, and reduced Texas allowables for April prob- 
ably will do much to correct the “looseness” of domestic 
supply in the recent past. 


In the foreign field, however, NPN learned that some 
companies consider the Middle East crude price struc- 
ture has been “cracked” with a deal to supply a refinery 
scheduled to be built in Brazil with about 20,000 b/d of 
crude from the Persian Gulf, beginning in 1954. While 
the price basis was not known, even to many sources 
usually well informed on Middle East developments, re- 
ports were that the crude will be shipped from the Per- 
sian Gulf to South America on a CIF basis using approxi- 
mately USMC minus 30% as the freight factor, with the 
result that netback to the Persian Gulf is at a “discount” 
of about 12c per bbl. from generally posted prices that 
currently range from $1.65 for 31 gravity up to $1.75 
for 36. While this deal would be classed as a contract 
transaction—and there are some observers who assert 
that such a transaction would not constitute a “threat” 
to Persian Gulf prices—it is generally known that Middle 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (March 17 through March 23) 
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East producers are leaving no stone unturned in their 


efforts to find new outlets for crude. 


Gasoline price wars were rampant in Pennsylvania. 
Price cutting also cropped up at Des Moines, Iowa, and 


some New England points. 


Details follow. Prices are 


exclusive of state and federal taxes, the amount of which 


is shown in parantheses. 


Pennsylvania (7c)—-A gasoline price war broke out that 


threatened to engulf three central counties. 


At Altoona, 


in Blair County, retail prices for regular-grade slipped 
from 18.9c and 19.9c to 16.9c, and tank wagon postings 
of principal] marketers were reduced 2.2c to 13.4c, or were 
subject to “voluntary allowances” resulting in the same 
net price to dealers. In adjacent Bedford County, and 
interchanges of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, prices were 
off 1.7c at most stations, and nearby in Johnston, Cam- 
bria County, retail postings began dropping from 21c to 
18.9c for regular-grade. No improvement was reported 





in price wars in the eastern and western parts of the 
state (see March 18, NPN p. 48-49). 

Des Moines, Iowa (6c)—Retail gasoline prices tumbled 
as dealers continued to reduce postings to pick up gal- 
lonage. The fight began, sources told NPN, when a pri- 
vate brand marketer advertised regular-grade gasoline 
at 12.9c over the radio, and other private brands cut to 
13.9c. These prices subsequently were cut another ic. 
Shell regular-grade that had been retailing at 13.9c was 
cut to 12.9c, and this price was met at stations handling 
Standard of Indiana gasoline. “Normal” retail for Des 
Moines is 20.2c. 

New Hampshire (7c)—“Hunger for gallonage” was rea- 
son marketers gave for decline in retail gasoline prices 
at Concord which met competition in nearby Manchester. 
Tank wagon prices have slipped 0.7 to 0.8c, to 15.2c, 
at Concord, and 0.55 to 0.65c, to 15.6c and 15,7c, at Man- 
chester. At Concord, where “cut” prices are reported for 
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first time “in years,” retail gasoline has dropped gen- 
erally from 20c to 21c, to 18.9c, matching low price preva- 
lent in Manchester. “Normal” retail for both points is 
“about 21c.” 


Hartford, Conn. (8c)—Socony-Vacuum reduced its deal- 
er tank wagon for regular-grade gasoline 0.9c to 13.9c and 
price now is right back where it was prior to general 
increase in New York State and New England—later 
cancelled out—made by company late in February. 


Other major suppliers also have either reduced posted 
tank wagon or are giving dealer “voluntary allowance” 
which nets him 13.9c, NPN sources said March 23. 


Record of Socony’s Hartford dealer T, W. price runs 
like this: Prior to Feb. 26, 13.9c; Feb. 26, 15.5c; March 5, 
14.8c; March 16, 13.9c. 

While some service stations handling major brands are 
retailing regular at 15.9c—same as city’s lowest price for 
private brands—most outlets are posting 17.9c. 

In Canada, on other hand, Imperial Oil reported in- 
creasing products prices in British Columbia (see p. 49). 


GULF COAST 


Prices Firm in Quiet Trading 


It was a quiet cargo market at the Gulf the past week, 
with prices generally unchanged and firm, and trading 
limited. Despite the recent surplus of crude, refiners ap- 
pear to have little “distress” refined products, although 
most oils can be purchased for spot loading. With ocean 
freight rates continuing at “low” levels, some interest 
in summer shipments of No. 2 fuel to eastern tanker term- 
inal operators was indicated. 

Inquiries were reported in the market for gasoline, kero- 
sine, No, 2 fuel, and residual, but reported closings were 
restricted to No. 2 and bunker oil. A cargo of No. 2 fuel 
was sold to a North-of-Hatteras terminal operator at 8c, 
the generally quoted price. Arrangements also were com- 
pleted to ship low sulfur bunker “C” fuel to an upriver 
terminal operator at the rate of 50,000 bbls. per month for 
a year beginning in July; the price basis of this transac- 
tion is “low Oilgram, date of lifting.” At the time of 
the sale, most refiners reported quoting $1.50. per bbl. 
for bunker “C” fuel in cargo lots. 

There was ready demand for top-quality premium gaso- 
line, but virtually none of this material was offered to 
“outside” buyers, Inquiries for gasoline still were com- 
ing in from the West Coast, it was said, with a few re- 
quirements still in the market for 91 oct. premium and 
83 oct. regular-grade. 

An indication of the slow spot activity, traders said, 
was the free supply of both river barges and ocean ton- 
nage. Both clean and dirty barges were offered at fall- 
ing rates for Mississippi River hauls, and the surplus of 
clean tankships, some of which later were taken for 
trans-Atlantic trades, pointed up the light demand for 
transfer of gasoline from the Gulf to the eastern sea- 
board. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
No. 6 Prices Higher at New York 


Quotations for No. 6 fuel were up 10c per bbl, at New 
York Harbor the past week, but a “buyer’s market” 
status for most products was unchanged generally along 
the eastern seaboard. Suppliers generally said they were 
amply stocked on gasoline, and resellers were continuing 
to buy distillates and heavy fuels on a hand-to-mouth 
basis—just enough to keep a working balance, accord- 
ing to reports. 

Prices for No. 6 fuel oil at New York Harbor snapped 
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back to $2.00 after over a month of split quotations rang- 
ing upward from $1.90 per bbl. A large marketer re- 
ported that his price for No. 6 fuel at New York was 
boosted 10c to $2.00 for tank car and barge lots, and 
shortly thereafter the remaining sellers who had been 
meeting competition at $1.90 withdrew their offerings at 
that price. 

No developments were reperted in quotations for dis- 
tillate fuels oils and both Kerosine and No. 2 fuel were 
freely available at all terminal points. There was ap- 
parent, however, a more “constructive” attitude toward 
distillate prices generally, trade sources said, and some 
resellers declared that they no longer were expecting sum- 
mer fill discounts on these oils during the coming months. 
Whatever the reason, the “low” offerings of kerosine, 
some of which were said to be down as low as 10c at 
New York Harbor, disappeared, and most reports were 
that the amount of No. 2 fuel available at “cheap” prices 
was “less than 30,000 bbls.” 

Although some resellers were looking with somewhat 
more confidence at the eastern distillate price structure, 
they still were not buying heavily, according to several 
major company sales managers. Resellers want to main- 
tain as much flexibility as possible by keeping stocks low, 
it was said, particularly if their summer-winter contracts 
are up for negotiation, or if price reductions on light 
fuel oils appear along with warm weather. 

There was virtually no trading, sources said, and bids 
for spot lots generally were lacking at New York Har- 
bor. A few buyers have said that they “may” be inter- 
ested in small lots of No. 2 fuel ranging up to about 
6,000 bbls. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Between-Season Slump Hits Trading 


Except for slow but steady movement of light fuels 
to contract customers, products were in a between-season 
slump in the Midwest last week. Refiners’ prices were 
unchanged. Tank car marketers, in some instances, low- 
ered their quotations for Nos. 1 and 2 fuel, but found, 
at same time, there was no demand “at any price.” 

Mild weather most of the week stimulated interest in 
gasoline as far north as Fargo, N. D., but open market 
trading was dormant. Residuals were quiet with some 
tendency noted for high-sulfur grades to ease slightly in 
price, 

Tightness in light fuels at Great Lakes Pipe Line 
terminals in forepart of March was relieved to point 
where no more bartering or exchanging was reported 
by shippers to overcome shortages in Nos. 1 and 2 fuels. 

Tank car marketers reported offer from a refiner of 
high-sulfur No. 6 fuel for April shipment at $0.675, Group 
3, for resale, with low-sulfur material available at $0.70 
for resale. Most marketers, however, said their “lowest” 
cost for No. 6 is $0.70 with low-sulfur grades ranging 
higher in price. Quotations reported by refiners for No. 
6 ranged from $0.85 to $1. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Light Fuels Tighten; Gasoline Steady 


A late-season tightness developed in light fuels among 
Central Michigan refiners last week which sent some re- 
finers into open market as buyers. Gasoline, particularly 
higher octane grades, were steady to strong. Reports on 
status of residual fuels continued to conflict, 

Two inter-refinery sales, one of No. 2 fuel and the 
other of No. 1 prime white distillate were reported. The 
quantity of No. 2 fuel purchased was small and the price 
was not revealed. Refiner’s cost on the No. 1 fuel was 
lic, FOB Central Michigan; quotations to the trade as 
reported by refiners ranged from 11.55 to 12.25c. 

Some refiners said residual fuels were “firmer.” Oth- 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
BE, DR dads diniietenkpede 15.31* 11.78 
eee ee ee 15.32 11.79 
OO ED. dcaweecss TA 15.26 11.54 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

*March 16 figure revised to read 15.33. 











ers said they only “appear firmer” because some plants 
are virtually out of material. One supplier said three oth- 
er refiners were “sharp shooting” at his No. 6 fuel ac- 
counts quoting prices at or near low quotation of 6c, 
Central Michigan. One bidder for the business reported- 
ly offered material over six months. Quotations for No. 
6 reported by refiners, ranged from 6 to 8c. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Light Fuels Quoted Lower 


Prices for light fuels dipped in Chicago District last 
week following reports that Standard of Indiana had 
reduced its prices for distillates to commercial accounts 
in amounts averaging 0.3c at company’s refineries and 
terminals, effective March 16. 

Gasoline price ranges narrowed when one supplier re- 
ported 0.125c reduction. Residual fuels were in “fairly 
good” demand with general observation made that re- 
ductions earlier this month have begun to prove effective 
in “saving” local markets from in-shipments from Mid- 
Continent supply sources. 

Yard prices for light fuels were “fairly steady” at 10.8 
to llc for No. 2 fuel and 11.8 to 12c for range oil, but 
sources said some haulers were able to buy these grades 
at one supply point for 9c and 10c, respectively because 
of stock liquidation for financial] reasons. Refiners said 
these “low cost” materials were having virtually no ef- 
fect on tank wagon prices. 


Suppliers’ quotations for range oil dipped 0.375c on the 
low and 0,25c on the high to range from 10.375 to 11.125c, 
FOB Chicago District. No. 2 fuel prices ranged from 9.5 
to 10.1c, down 0.25c on the low. 

Standard of Indiana’s general reduction of 0.3c in tank 
car and truck transport prices on distillates to commercial 
accounts caused considerable speculation among the trade 
as to “what happens now” at retail. (An NPN check of 
Standard’s bulk plant postings for heater and furnace 
oil—Nos. 1 and 2 fuels—were unchanged at 14.3c and 
13.3c in largest quantity bracket.) 

A large distributor laid blame for decline in terminal 
prices on the hauling trade, with dealers pressuring for 
lower prices and then passing on the reductions (or part 
of them) to retail customers in many cases. 

One refiner said he was “surprised” to learn that hauler 
competition had “forced” one of his own jobbers to lower 
his retail prices 0.5c below those of major suppliers and 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in crude oil prices in 
week ended March 21. For complete crude price 
schedules, see p. 50 and 51 of this issue. 
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was selling the consuming trade at 13,8c for range oil 
and 12.8c for No. 2 fuel (quantities in excess of 400 gals.). 
This jobber’s plight was not general, however, he added. 

Gasoline prices narrowed with reduction of 0.125c re- 
ported by one refiner to 12.625c for regular-grade and 
13.625c for premium-grade. Other refiners quoted up- 
ward from 12.1c for regular and from 12.85c for premium. 

The only open market trading disclosed were “small” 
sales of gasoline at 12.1c by a refiner. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Scale Wax Strengthens 


Increase in scale wax demand over past few weeks 
is virtual “turnabout,” several Western Penna. refiners 
declared the past week, and quotations ranged 0.375c 
higher. Demand for other products continued unchanged, 
with lubricating oils and gasoline slow, light fuels active. 
Several refiners reported lowering their lubricating oil 
prices, but except for 600 flash cylinder stock, which was 
off 1c, lows of price ranges were unchanged. 

Scale wax demand has been building over the winter 
but since first of March increased demand has been more 
apparent, refiners said. Increased call was coming en- 
tirely from domestic buyers, with some refiners indicating 
some accounts had nearly doubled their takings. Sales 
of 124-126 scale at 4c, tank cars, were disclosed by two 
refiners and one quoted 4.125c. Strengthening in export 
prices on the East Coast also was in offing, some sources 
stated, although no seaboard price changes were reported. 

Lubricating oil trading remained in the doldrums. Most 
refiners reported no sales outside of shipments to regu- 
lar jobber buyers who were taking “usual amounts.” 
One refiner reported some pickup in motor oil buying, 
and one bulk lube supplier said forward business was 
good. Neutral, 200 vis. quoted at 26c, remained rela- 
tively firmer than bright stock, quoted upward from 
24c, according to most reports. 

Still weak were 600 flash cylinder stock, quoted upward 
from 23c, and 150 vis. neutral quoted at 23c. Refiners 
for most part said prices of these grades had not been 
“defined” due to lack of demand. 

Over-all demand continued good for light fuels, with 
industrial buyers taking good volume. Refiners reported 
either “in balance” positions on the light oils, or said 
they were buyers of No. 2 to supplement their own pro- 
duction, 


MID-CONTINENT 


Gasoline Demand Rises Slowly 


Open market trading generally continued quiet in the 
Mid-Continent the past week. A few small lots of gaso- 
line and burning oils were sold, generally at “discounts,” 
but spot buying was negligible, despite fact, as one re- 
finer said, buyers could almost “name their own price.” 
Refiners’ quotations to trade were generally steady, with 
few changes reported. 

Gasoline demand was slowly picking up. One source 
said he was getting calls for “one or two cars about 
four times a week,” whereas in past he said he had been 
lucky to get inquiry “for one car once a week.” Most 
of this demand was for third-grade gasoline, with regular 
and premium still available in pipe line at prices much 
more favorable, after considering transportation, than 
material shipped by tank car. 

The “big” gasoline consuming season has not hit the 
Mid-Continent as yet, however, and refiners say they are 
building up their spring and summer storage “at a rapid 
pace.” In most cases, however, they point out that they 
are a little behind in these summer storage programs 
from a year ago this time. 

Fuel oils continued a big problem with majority of re- 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 23 


gy 
. News, whose 
resentatives in all] NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time cnatastvely 
= eens oil industry prices everywhere. 
a Tices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker termina! operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
@neries or terminals; in cents per gal., except bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per ; x all fees and taxes; 
for crude oj] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and Nationa! Petroleum News but not 
Guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 









distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times ail sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 

customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Pilatt's 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 































GASOLINE CALIFORNIA ane. (For shipment to Ark, & aa), -_ 
ngeles Dist.: 42-44 WLW. cence envnnee ‘ 
OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) —— Prem. . (2)14.1-18.1 Tractor CUGl 2... cesececcses 9.5 
88 Oct. Prem, ........+... (3)11.5-11.875 80 Oct. Reg. ...-.-.+.-. (2)13.1-15.6 Diesel fuel 52 & below.... 8.5 
82 Oct. Reg. ....... veveee (4)10.5-10.875 San Francisco Dist.: ree Diesel fuel 5S & above.... o.878 
80 Oct. Reg... ......... vores 90 Oct. Prem. .......+..  17.85-18.6 a? S os 
t. M & belew ...... 9.625-10.125 Pl Pong MED 15.85-16.1 4 feel $1.70 
OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 90 —_— y Dist.: 17.85-18.6 No, 5 fuel $1.50 
88 Oct, Prem. ........++.(6)11.375-11.75 Spy TOD, ‘x ekeeses ss 15.85-16.1 No, 6 fuel $1.35 
$2 Oct! Reg. 2 02.....(6)10,375-10.628 PIC eae et ee WESTERN PENNA 
r 0.5-9.598 Bradtord-Warren:(*) Pe 
MIDWESTERN (Grow basis ATOGIME 2.2 ss ccdeccsceces 11.25-11.95 
88 Oct. Prem. ee Ca) 11.375-11.75 KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 9 eetane Diesel ......+-+- 11(2) 
82 Oct. Reg. ...... “ . . ie 8 QR. saccade sso coos nab 
60 Oct. M & below ...... (Oe ea5-0.78(2) CREA., Greap 8 (lia, sigs.) No, 2 fuel ees 10. 75-11.2 
CON BER. kon bane nduennd 8.375-9 SF eeaepeyepegees 10.75~11.2 
N, TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) SE SU sc chacaseuseses 8.375-9(2) 36-40 gravity fuel ....... 10.25 
ie eee OE, | occcbdbives 13,2~13.25(2) Range ol] .......seescsees 8.375-8.75 Ol Clty: 
ag RR ee Se 12.75(2) 58 & above D.I. Diesel .. 8.125-8.875 KOTOSine ....csccessccvcce (2)11.25-11.65 
Se Weer ao -nnccectes 11.75-12.75 BO, 1 GREE cg ccccccccecess x7.5-8.75 50 cetane Diesel .......-.- 10.5 
86 Oct. Prem. ........... a i ONE 2 petemeegeee oie 7.25-8.5 Ma, 8 GB Seesdeccvtcccte 10.75-11.15 
Re 10.75-11.7 BO, B TB osc ccccccccces 7.25—7.75 NO, 2 TUG] ..ccccccesccees 10.5-10.75(2) 
82 Oct. Reg. ............. (2)10.75-11.25 _— easaeteicy< cone $0.85-1.20 WR A OE ons takceetvenas 10.5 
fe * Bet -ararece Se 2 ar 36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.5 
60 Oct. M. & below ...... (2)9.75-10.8 OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) Pittsburgh: 
Oy ee (3)8.375-8.75 Kerosine ....6.see-eeecees (2)11.4-11.65 
= Fm & New Mex, shpt.) 40-44 wow. .-. (4)8.375-8.75(3) 50 cetane Diesel .......... oo 
s TM. ccosccccces 12.5 BOS On dcvdscccpecce ee 8.125-8.5 . 
* Oat. ay suopass seie 12.5-12.75 os & ahore D.I. Diesel .. 8.125-8.875 + (3)10.65-10.75 
Coe secccece 12 0. ME. odecvscecbeee , 5 esse 
86 Oct. Prem. ......0002. ~ ya Me, 9 Geel cestetese : *35-7.815 i 10.525~10. 66 
i cee EE, 0 24 diiatiasipes 10. 75~11.25 ee i a ae ed (2)7.25-7.75 (*) Prices of some Bradford-Warren District 
82 Oct, Reg. ........ souk 10.75~11(2) Be, CONT ois céberedcedes $0.85-1.15 sellers to bulk cial s are 0.15e 
ke ae e-vse higher than prices shown above. 
60 Oct. M & below .... 10.25-10.5 MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
ON deans tides wos 41-43 w.w, seseseceess (3)8.373-8.625 ee A litem 
93 Oct. Prem. ....+0+-n0+. ? 12.25 a Rye + 1006.90S-S.08) i i 11.55-12.25 
t. Prem. . Fi eee... Be x aes ooo Mite +e ote 46-49 w.w. kero. ......... 11.55-12.4 
88 Oct. Prem a os a oo Dt. Dion 8 pet P.W, distillate .......++++ (2)11,5-12(2) 
86 Oct, Prem. . : 11.75 nd? hl reer rpc 725-7. 75 No, 2 fuel ve cceccene 10.75-11.5 
84 Oct. Reg. .... ae 10.75~11.25 ge ge ie Seta eneee $0.85-1.00 OE F ~ aeeieasentasonm 10.5~11(3) 
ry TOUR, nccevcceccces CORR EDEE " roe ee . gy BOS CB ocicdcovice (2)8.5-9.7 
SE Sn ebensknd otal N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) ~~ Seceneeannnnen (2)6.25-8.25(2) 
60 Oct. M ’ F 4 Be, 8. 8G cep cccvccccces (2)6-8 
& below ......  9.875-10.5 41643 WoW. oon ee es eh (2)8.75-9.5(2) 
CENT. W. TEX, (Truck WeW. one scersccses * 9 OH1IO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
PS a ene wens ts a ee ee Ohio points: 
82 Oct. Reg, ...-.seeeeese oe) +> tee) ee eee ee ee evcees + oss Kerosine .......-eeeseeess 11.9 
he ae Ge _ No. 6 fuel .......seee++ (2)$0.95-1.50 No. 1 fuel .....4+. aa 11.7 
“2 2 eee ee 10.7 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Diesel (Light & Med.).... 11.7 
88 Oct. Prem. .........s- 11.75 41-43 W.W. .......-- Séeeeee 8.75 
86 Oct. Prem. ........... ea ee be eee a 9.25~-10.25 CALIFORNIA 
i. ee, M, crccnqevedose 10.75 58 & above D.I. Diesel.... aeos San Joaquin Valiey Dist.: 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.625 OO, 2 COD iv. c eeev cede ‘ 8.75~-9.25(2) 40-43 WLW. 20. ess enceenee 14.4-14.8 
BO, 3 OAD ..oo< sccnvndssoces by Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... 2.05-2.15 
KANSAS (For Kansas des only) Ben, © GRE cv chsuny ev cccese $0.90-1.75 Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 2.35(2) 
90 Oct, Prem, ........+++. | 11.563-11.8 Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 12.2-13.3 
= ~~ v— S edhaetehe cee . See E. TEX. (Truck transport iets) oere dist. (PS 100) 9ceee 13.7-14.8 
» PROGR. ccccsccscss ovse 41-43 w.w. > “es 
82 Oct. Reg. . 10.563-11.375 42-44 w.w 40-48 WW, 2 c0gvstccavseces 14.3-14.8 
80 Oct. Reg. ........ Ste Sut 58 & above Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... 2.05-2.15 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.6-10.625 No. 1 fuel Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 2.35(2) 
No. 2 fuel Diezel fuel (PS 200) ...... 12.2-13.3 
WESTERN PENNA. No 6 fuel re Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 13.7-14.8 
peep aa aon ° Los Angeles Dist.: 
. em eae 13.75(2) QGrGG WE, caccccsseuceces (2)13.8-14.3 
86 Oct. Reg. .......2.0... 12.75(2) Sane, WH, SE, (ley eeeyese fete Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... 1.80-2.10 
City: Pre pantie 8 Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 2.25-2.30(3) 
90 Oct, Prem 13. 75-13.9 58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 8.75 Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 10.25-13.2 
86 Oct. Reg. 12. 75-12.9(2) tg . ~~ Ol seeeeeereees seve Stove dist, (PS 100) ...... 10.5-14.7 
90 Oct. Prem. “ 13.9(2) No. 2 fuel RO ABR  ahe 
86 -Oet.: MAG. 6 dkidce dn give 12.9(2) : teteeeee teeeees * oes 
°. e pees 600 $1.25 NA URAI ASOLI 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for deliv to 
Ohio points: ad KANSAS (For Kansas destinations enly) T G NE 
Se a Mic nobsannwacnss 13.5 42-44 w.w 8.625-9.75 (Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
52 & beiow Dik Diesel... 8.63-0.125 aes ie cae abana aoe 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 68 & above DI. Diesel... 8.625-9 may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
(FOB Cen ) No. 1 fuel ...-........0- 8.375-9.5 turing istrict.) 
90 Oct. Prem. ........... (2)13.5-14, a? Oo GON” kbs in te Ones 7.75-9.125 FOB GROUP 3 
bx Oct. — pecseedoese out: ee ~ pea ea a, aad Grade 26-70 mens 5.5( Quotations) 
EE, Vatidoovsecces : OS Shee as $1.40-1.475 FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Sle HE cescdsveceges (2)12.25-12.75 No, 6 fuel $1.00-1.20 SS POR 5 (Quotations) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 23 





y SCULLY SIGNAL eoiapaney cages ea iy 
custome r tanks 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD. Toronto, Ontario 








tank installations 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York 











METAL CLAD TANK INSULATION 


Our Welded Web insulation method is incorporated within standard 
specifications of five major oil companies—all repeat order customers. 


This procedure permanently protects perishable insulation on Asphalt 
and Bunker “C” Tanks. 


No costly painting—ever—with rust-proof aluminum. 
and Now: A METAL CLAD ROOF SYSTEM 
welded to the deck, accommodating any insulation—any thickness. 


This adaptation of side wall procedure, possesses the unique ad- 
vantage of a rugged promenade surface. Proof positive against 
wind and weather. 


BLOMELEY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Hobart Bidg. Perth Amboy, N. J. PErth Amboy 4-0473 








COMPLETE DAILY OIL PRICE SERVICE 
DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oil Centers 


Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 
subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 
lar business letterhead. No obli- 
gation on your part whatsoever! 
Mail your request today! Platt's 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Get theOILGRAM Habit! 
Read OILGRAM Daily— 


MONDAY through FRIDAY 





A PLATT PETROLEUM PUBLICATION 




















LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA, 

Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably t 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. { 
Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
_— (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi H 





10 ot C06 cece cccecscvess 28.5 
15 pt Fddavnss catbider ¢ 27.5 } 
25 26(3) | 
150 Via (143 at 100°) 400-405 2. | 
10 . CikNSy bdr e'd aes ‘ 25.5 |! 
ery Sr 24.5 
25 «p.t , «22~—23(3)x 
Stocks 

145-155 vis, at 210°, 540-550 fi. No. 8 col. 
_ 2? eso bes 26.5 
4 es). eas wthawe 25.5 

UM. - dciane'es tplee ns (2)24~-25(4) 
Teteaar Stocks 
600 s.r. filterb’l ... (2)19-20% 
660 s.r. ... we (2)20-21x 
600 flash Rich nwa x22-26x 
| 27-28 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 


100°, 0-10 p.p. 
Neutral Olls—Conventiona! 
Pale Oils Col, 
60-85 vis. 8... 11-12 
86-110 vis. $.'. 11.5-12.25 
150 vis 3.. 11.75-12.5 
180 vis , >= 12.25-12.75 
200 vis oo 12.25-13 
250 vis Bo 0s vsccchtee 12.75-13.25 
280 vis Bccn sd eusie ane 13-13.5 
300 vis. Dicdehanneted 13.25-13.75 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis, D: 

10-25 p.p pie de seeeeee 24 
150-160 on ‘D: 

OID DD. cecsccvccccess 21-22 

10-25 p.p 20.5-22 
120 vis. D: 

SS Seererererre Tr 20-21 

Stock—Solvent 

150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 24-25(4) 
Neutral Olis—soivent (95 v.i.) 
BTO-2BO. VER, cnc ccccccccese 14-15(3) 
200-210 vis whe 14.5-15.5(4) 
SOD WU. 2 0d se ccccccscvses 15.5~-16.5(3) 
Cy’ 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 18 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 


test, 95 v.i. 22.25-24(2) 
Neutral Oils—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
Wee Wes wccsccesasesoneyss (2)13-14 
ee Cie pc kak al aewe viene (2)14-16 
he eee (2)15-17 
i PE (2)17-18.25 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis, at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color } 
100 19%-2% nce ne secceee (5)10.5-11 { 
BOO BB csccccccccvcscves (5)12-13 ts 
BOD BB ic ccccccccccccses (5) 13-14 
BOO 2-3 nce cece eeeee (5)14-15 
TSO Bh nsec ccccccccces (5) 15-16 
a  BPPrrryrere rete (5) 16-17 
2000 4 (3)17-18(3) 
RED OILS 
Vis. Color i 
TOD BB an cccccgeccsccces (4)10.5-11 ; 
. ouews taed (5)12-13 : 
(5)13-14 ; 
(5)14-15 df 
(5)15-16 
(5)16-1T 
(5)17-18 
if 
1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
* (2)6.875-7. _ 
(3)6.625-7. 
‘eset 
(2)6-6.75 
yellow 5(3) 
Light amber . (3)5-5.25 
CSS ee ccccoseecsoecs (3)4.76-5 
Coes eccwesesccoscese 4.5-4.75(2) 
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Prices are of 


Distriet 


N, Y¥. Harbor 
do barges . 

Albany 

Baltimore 


barges . 
Port Everglades 


Portland .... 
Providence .. 


Tampa 
Wilmington, 
N, C. 


Oil PRICE SECTION 








refiners, FOB their 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 23 


refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker termina! operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


92 Oct. 90 Oct. 86 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gusoline Keg. Gasoline 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(4) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


14.95-15.7 


13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 


-6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 


13. 05-14.5612) 


13.85 
13-13.75 
14.2 
12.9-13.1 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 


15.05-15. 
14.95-15. 
13.3(2) 

13.3-13.4 


13.05-13.2 


) 
(2)11.25-11.3 
11.25-11. 
> 
12.6 


12.4(8) 
13.5(3) 
11.6 

11.6 
11.9-12.6 
12.4 


(2)13.7-13.9 
6-18. 


3 

2 13.7(5) 

(2)12.3-12.6(5) 
12.3-12.4 


12.05-12.55 


Reg. Gasoline 


83 Oct. Kerusine 
No. 1 Fueli*) 
10.75(19) 
10.65(19) 
11.0549) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(9) 

9.7 


10.95(16) 
(3) 10.7-10.9(2) 
9.25-9.75 
coee 11.4(11) 
coos 11.5(2) 
eoee 10.4(4) 
cess 10.95(8) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 


(3)10.7-10.9(4) 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white 5.6(2) 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Seale: 

122-124 A.m.p. 

24-126 A.m.p. . 


SEABOARD 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher that 
EMP, Prices are for carload lots, Domestic 
scale in bags or 
joose. port prices 
are Fas; scale in " pags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 
N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
(2)4. 75-5 .6(2) 


45 cess 
-45(3) 7-8 .15(3) 


7-8 .15(3) 


7 
7 
7 
7. 
7. 
7 
7 
9 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


88 Oct. 
82 Oct. 
Light 


12.85-13.625 
(3)12.1-12 eas 


Range 
No. 2 
Heavy 
No. 5, low sulfur 


10.375-11. “125 
9.5-10.1 


Shore Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 5 Fuel (50 cet., 55 4.1.) (465 cet., 45 4.1.) bry 5, high = 
$2.55 (8)10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) No. 6, low sulfur .. 


Gas House 
Gas OU* 
9.85 


No, 2 Fuel* 
9.75(19) 


No. 4 Fuel 


N. Y, Harb. (11)$3.02-3.56 


do barges No. 6, high sulfur 


eke . 10.45 


Alban: 
Baltimore 
do barges. 


Sesvilenes 
Savannah 


Tampa 
a 


Ne. 6 Fuei 
Neo Sulfur 
Guarantee 


. «$2.00(14) 


eee ( 
- (3)2.01-2.02(2) 
- 1.98645) 


ampa 
Wilmington, 
N. 


2.35 
2.06(5) 
1.63 
2.04(7) 
1.98(2) 
1.63 
1.60-1.65 
1.95(6) 
1.90 
1. 
2.02(3) 
1.63(2) 
2.01(3) 
2.03(8) 
1.90(2) 
2.07(2) 





9.95 


(11)2.99-3.46 
3.7 


3.05(3) 2.58 
2.99(3) cece 


10.46(4) 
10.25(5) 


eeee 


Ne. 6 Fuel 
Neo Sulfur 
Guarantee 
Barges 
x$2.00(14) 


2.00(4) 
“60 


(2)2. 


-95(4) 


(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminais, 
bulk cial 


MARCH 25, 


1953 


8.7-9.1(2) 


i0.15¢4) 
9.5 
10.25(8) 


10.25(6) 
10(2) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% 
Max.1% Sulfur 


Barges 
(3)$2.10-2.15 (3)$2.10-2.15 


2.28 2.25 


2.19 2.19 


2.18(5) 


2.26 


2.15(5) 


Ss are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown 


4.2404) 
3.49 
4.27-4.28(2) 
4.18(2) 
3.40(6) 
4.43115) 
4.473(2) 


3.4913) 
4.19-4.24(2) 
4404) 
4.473(3) 
4/28 
4.452(5) 
4.368(5) 


4.18(3) 


$3.91(4) 
3.91(2) 
3.24 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent 11.375(3) 

11.875(2) 

11.875(4) 

10.875(4) 

. 11.875(3) 
. .(2)12.126-12.375 
(2)13.125—13.625 


Mineral" spirits ..... 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol Clty: 

Stoddard solvent 14 
Pittsburgh: 

Stoddard solvent 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P. naphtha 
— spirits & stoddard solvent 


15(3) 
Ohio for delivery to 


16.0 
14.8 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 


Stoddard solvent ..... dooce 11.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent . 10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. 
Naphtha 


11.8 


Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ..... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 


17(4) 
16.544) 


17.544) 

















REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and R Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














TANK CAR BUYERS 


° 
* Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK. OIL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX:1051 PHONE 2-4351 
TULSA, OKLA 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 23 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only te 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 ....cecccecceces 





Grade 100/130 ........0sesee0+ covcsees ereweees 1616.75 

Grade 91/96 2c. ccrcccccccccncccccesvcece coos 15.76 
Motor Gasoline 

92 Oct. Premium ...%....-.cccecccecscccevcseces 12-12.25(2) 


90 Oct, Promium ...... 2.2.6: cece cecenecenrvees - 11,75-12-12.25 


86 Oct. Regular ......... 11(3)—11.25-11.5 


83 Oct. Regular ...... ao bd be cebdaseusp 00-04 66s > Benes. 

Te Gh. sacs jane Vase cba eb GOR Ss BE A006 oS ee 

70-72 Oct, M Leaded a$000 cs cceesens sane cesses 10-10.25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 

41-43 w.w. kerosine ...........+.++. Sasendeaes Mae 

PEPE Hig buen 6bhtééc ce cvcctecsdnaiass eoveee 8(5)-8.25 

& Gas Olls 

43-47 Diesel index ... 2... cc cece ce ccccnecwcse -- 8-8.125-8.25 

48-52 Diesel index ........ Sud bactdacaacares «++ 8.125-8.25-8.375-8.5 

Ge TOUGRTE GGG cic ccc ccccccvccecccesescoce 8.25-8 .375-8 .5-8 .625 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 

No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. sseceeeess $2.35(2)-$2.50 

ee Se WUE bacon ki viecoe as eues chonune jae $1.50(4)-$1. 75-$1 .85(2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
= gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


0 API Effective 
Crude Per Bbi. FOB Point Gra Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Arabian 2.29 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
Iraq 1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 
Iraq 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
Qatar 1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl, differential per ‘degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown. applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
oe pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 





DEPENDABILITY 
in 
TRANSPORTING AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 




















HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 











PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Marketers— 
Compounders— 
Packagers— 
WEST PENN OIL COMPANY 


Warren, Penna. 











REFINERS MARKETING CO. 








government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic od bbl. 


‘ective 

Crude Gravity API ware’ FOB Date 

Bachaquero ........... 14-149 1.66 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 2.03 Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.06 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.20 Amuay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ...  26-26.9 2.44 Amuay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Light ...... 30-30.9 2.28 Amuay July 24, 1952 
BEARER o ccccucceccsscoe 30-30.9 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay July 24, 1952 
Cumarebo ......+++++-  48-48.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 
San Joaquin .....s0+++ 42-42.9 2.81 Puerto La Cruz Feb. 5, 1953 
GetnA coc cv cvccee «+» 82-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1 

BEMIAEA «coc ccccccccccos 35-35.9 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
JOOOPEM gcc cc ccsccoves 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire ...ceseceees 18-18.9 2.15 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 
Temblador .....-++++++ 20-20.9 2.20 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 
Pedernales .......++++ 20-20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1962 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


t Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
DT: WEL, Bhs. We andoscevesesen eoe0de 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 
Boston, Mass, ..... evsesece ehauevecene< 18.2 16.7 _— 
Portland, Me. ccoscces Gseccceessoccees 68 cess evccee sees 
Philadelphia, PO. cvcceccecccese pedeasie'- > Rebate co oak ee eee os 
OMIMNOTD, BEG, ccvcoccccececsccsesevecs 17.96 16.46 15.85 
Norfolk, aad aes A eimai A FO 17.85 16.35 15.6 
Copeman, ©. OD occ dcsccasvacesnrerces 18 16.5 15.75 
New Orleans, La, (Baton aD $bneee 17 15.5 14.75 
Se, “Ws. 0 065s covvteses 16.5-17.25 15-15.75 14.5-15 

Buffalo Detroit Toledo 

90 Oct, Premium ................ 16(2) aves eee eves 
BO. Cet. TROGMIBE: bcs cc cc cviccctess 14.5(3) snow eses cece 
RIES. Cicbe ah Od as be te ec cece ves 12.45(5) Hales vote 11 
DUGREE WAS cessiwcescccsccsccene 11.95(3) bien 10.35-10.95 10.25 
WOO, B DOD. cv ceticoatevecvcccoces eose ocee 11.2-11.7 10,.75—11.1 
WO, BPO ceviadcccesccsccc cede 11.45(4) sees 10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
No, 5 Fuel ...... Sedthseecte beeee rove 8a 7.35(3) 7(3) 
We... B FU is Sacbtedeesesccvecscs 8 .45(2) 7.358 6.85(3) 6.5(3) 
(a) Delivered Cleveland. 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C Diesel 


PACIFIC COAST 


(in Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 


(Ships Bunkers) or Deep Tank Lets) (P.8. 200) (P.S. 4008) 
Kentenn Gulf San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
Geta, “en srgnene:: Tae 8.78 Sam Francisco .... 4.41(4) 1.85(4) 
Minatitlan hae 3°75 Portland, Ore. ....  4.62(4) 2.10(4) 
Bs pea “Pacific Coast Seattle, Wash, .... 4.62(4) 2.10(4) 
Guaymas ......... $2.50 $5.00 
GRD scence 2.50 4.10 
Salina Cruz .... 50 o 
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effect March 23, 1953, as ‘ed by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, ver subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

1/40c on gasoline; 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind 


Tank Wagon Prices 
Prices for gasoline do Ce a eee include 
inspection fees as ar Ala. Ark, 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La, 1/32c; Minn, 5 


» if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices 


Atlantic 

Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Dir. Cons, 
T.W. T.W. 


Allentown, poe 15.3 15.3 
Altoona .... 


Kero.& 
No. 1 No.2 
Fuel Fuel 


Bs: 


burg .. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh .... 
Reading ... 
Scranton 
Wilkes Barre.. 
So noaet ° 
York .. «2 
Wilmington, 

Del 


et tt 
a oP EE ob lt ad oat oo 


> + WOMa~eem: - 
o 8, Baas, . Ss 
+ © CoooSO: - 


New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass.. 
Fall River .... 
Springfield .... 
Worcester 


Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 

FI 


OC HMDAPDAPAMRAAANASANANABAN 
SooeosoooooooSooOoOSoSOCSO 


» 
So 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P, 

T.W. T.w. 

Philadephia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No. & No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. 86 5.83 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add 1c for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 

x Effective March 18. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


Conoco 
N-tane (3rd 
(regular) Grade) 
Tank W: 


Ff 


Denver, Colo. ... 
Grand June, .... 
Pueblo 


Billings, Mont. 
ERED. 6 20 6b 0% 
Great Falls 

Helena ... 

Salt Lake 

Twin Falis, Ida.. 
Albuquer., N.M.. 1 
Roswell .... ° 


rr) a 
UANwWWOH RAMON OSIARWE 
(00 09 G0 &© G0 Go Go =2 G0 G0 G0 GO 0 G0 Gn OP Go 


wanonmooscoooooosoo 


Oklahoma. City . re 
Tulsa 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 .; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5¢; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 

Notes: 


T W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
x Effective Feb. 27. 


MARCH 25, 1953 


Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; 


5/200c; Mo, 1/25c; Neb. 2/1000; 
Okla, '2/25¢; 8, C. 1/8e; 8. D. 


1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc, 3/100c. 


CHEVRON 

STANDARD OF — Ay. So/8? Gaso- 

CALIFORNIA T. T.T line 
400 | Taxes 


San Fran., Cal. .. 
— Angeles eoeece 


Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. . 


Tacoma 
Boise, Idaho ...... 
Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T, H. .. 
Fairbanks, ‘Alaska. 
Juneau 


PP DIDHDOHHIARHS 
covcouaugouoana 


San Fran., Cal, .. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho ..... 
Salt Lake, U. .c0e 
Honolulu, T. H.. 21 
Fairbanks, Alaska 36 
Juneau 23 


Taxes: 
Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
applies to motor 
avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 


Ah to moto 
> BOMwonwwowaw~a 


* 


Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial, Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers, 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal, higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5c . to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals, (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oj] & Standard 
Stove Oll—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals. add 0.5c; 


Humbie 

Gasoline 

OlL Regular 
T.W. Retail 

Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 
Ft, Worth .. 14.0 19.0 


Houston .... 14.0 19.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


if 
“ 


coco 
ttstets 

ther 
aaNs 


. 


QAewaea 
& b0 @ o 
ons 
coco 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5e 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


SSaot City, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland 
Washington, D. C.. 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 

Norfolk ee 
Richmond 

Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, N. C. .. 


Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C... 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 


Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville . 
Little Rock, Ark. 


wseocoooo oo oo oo See oo ooo Oooo Ooo OOSO 
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Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. ° 


So 
oe ® 


19. 
18. 
3,600 gals. & over... 16. 
Steel bbis. 25 


FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14 13. 
Newark, J. ..~AB $3. 544 $2. 556 
Baltimore, Md, .. 13 3.51 52 
Washington, - 14 3.68 :. 64 
Norfolk, Va, ... eeee cove 
Danville 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charlotte, N. C.. 
Hickory 
Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. Ne 
Columbia 
Spartanburg .. 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices” do not in- 
clude 1c state tax. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.58 per bbl. 


cunecs 
co 


sbrbpeeeavoneceee 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 


OIL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


af 


St. John’s, Nfld, .. 
Halifax, N. 8. °° 
St. John, N. B. ees 
Charlottetown, P.E.I 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Toronto, Ont, ..... 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Brandon, Man, 


= 


Edmonton, Alta. . 
Vancouver, B. C. 

(*) Price is for "Esso 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes 


ronsesnenen: 3! 


"gad geminata 
 SeuBEEEEEEEE 
SeoxeeHaanrweoe 





OIL PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 



































SOCONY VACUUM 
Mobiigas Aircraft T LAA Nee 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade Mobilfuel MOBILHEA' e 
Gasoline 80 91 100 = Cons Dir, Cons. Dir. Mobile Kerosine Diesel (No, 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
. < ‘ T.w. T.W. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. TéW. T.c. Yard T.0. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. . 
New ag City: ae 94.9 14.7 6 13.2 10.69 5.73 
aa ee ‘ Savy eebh. aa ee . ° voue eed wees r aebi<- save a x ° 
BPORR ccs vcsasces 6.0 Pet Seis ecee a.9 © 24.7 sees 11.6 sees 13.6 8 ec. 10.4 13.3 10.69 5.73 
Kings 6.0 eves 14.7 14.7 10.85 11.4 10.4 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.69 5.73 
Queens j cic, Oe oe 14.7 14.7 soe cece ecee 13.6 eeee eoes 13.2 10.69 5.73 
Richmond ....... 6.0 eave 14.7 14.7 10.75 11.2 10.3 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 65.73 
Albany, N. Y. ..... 6.0 ; 13.7 14.7 14.7 11.05 11.4 10.6 13.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 6.36 
Binghamton ........ 6.0 M 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 12.0 14.8 11.35 11.7 14.3 eres eee 
Buffalo hi’ 6.0 5 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 12.1 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7 .... 9.65 
Jamestown sca owe s 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 ooee 15.1 11.86 12.2 14.6 .... coe i 
Mt. Vernon ........ 6.0 ak nk ain a, ae 11.35 11.7 eoee 13.9 10.15 10.5 13.5 10.71 ... 
Plattsburg ......... 6.0 My ay 16.1 16.1 12.35 12.7 wees esos 11.45 11.8 14.4 eees eee j 
Rochester .......... 6.0 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 12.9 eee 15.2 13.56 123.9 14.6 woe, ov 
Syracuse .......... 6.0 ‘ 4.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.6 11.9 14.8 11.25 11.6 14.3 . | 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 6.0 oe Soke oese 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 coos cose 9.95 9.95 13.1 . 
Danbury ........... 6.0 4 eet ees 15.3 15.3 eeee oees een bane sgee eeee eees . 
|" ere eee ost oes 13.8 13.8 15.1 13.9 11.35 11.35 10.9 13.8 10.35 10.35 13.6 . 
New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 vase wea 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 10.5 13.5 9.95 9.96 13.1 . | 
Bangor, Me. ...... 8.0 ones eke oe0ce 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.75 oe 11.3 14.4 10.75 .... 14.0 ' 
Portiand ........... 8.0 223.4 23.4 .... 18.8 13.8 14.0 4.4 11.68 -..000 10.6 13.7 10.05 .... 18.2 «..- } 
Boston, Mass. ..... 7.0 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 10.5 13.8 9.95 .... 13.4 eves / 
Concord, N DE Sp eec SSMS wee: ese ‘ 16.0 164) .-... ‘ cant MER inched dade. See “agen: saup i 
Lancaster .......... 7.0 oe © eee eee coos «619.6 «611.8 oes coos 15.8 § ncee 14.3 eee aves ' 
Manchester ........ 7.0 ‘is ease oeos 15.7 15.7 ane ecoe 24.6 coos cose SA08 ; 
Portsmouth ........ 7.0 21.2 22.2 aes 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 11.55 .see . 11.1 13.9 10.55 .... 13.5 cece cece 
Providence, R. 1. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 eos 15 10.5 13.7 9.95 .... 13.3 eeee 
Burlington, Vt. 7.0 -- 46 14.6 15.6 15.6 12.25 12.25 .... 11.9 14.5 11.36 11.86 14.1 cee coos 
Rutland ........... 7.0 auce oon 16.3 16.3 eoee 12.9 ese eeee 318.0 seco 11.9 14.6 cece eeee 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston 
Minera] Spirits ..........sseeee0s eves 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
V.MLAP, Mapntha .....ccccccccccccccces esos 20.5 18.5 21.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: s 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals, or more. 
Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more, 
Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices: all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals, 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators, tank car prices to commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher. 
Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to commercial consumers; tank car prices to bulk plant operators i re 0.15¢ less. 
x Effective March 16. 
OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons, T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Srpzente—Cons. r.w. 
caesine Atm, See Sree si. Sot ast “Seat v 
sumer iaph- Varne- Sol- Kerosine N | 
Taxes 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. it tha vent T.W. Sohie-Heat Schio-itens 
Akron ns 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° i 
Canton ...... 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland ‘0 22:0 «23.0 26.0 «19.0 15.5 «20.1 200 )0= 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Columbus 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
gd ee 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12. 
Un. Hasse pscenson 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
) are 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Toledo .......:.0. 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 205 205 18.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown ..... oe 6.6 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Zanesville ........ 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
pO my Pe ope can pur aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
= an Rag + “wy EY gy to — and resellers, ~ off consumer t.w. 
. b ices asterisk are t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; than gals gher 
one points are tor ow. or oun convene ot ) gals. or more; less —] 50 gs. 0.5¢ higher, — _ OP 8 » Pelees at 
thas—' tract consum w. es (except Lucas County) to gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 b H : 
= 5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 450 wate “mg Tee pale aoe - 
jotes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.S. prices are at company-operated stations. oa 
INDIANA STANDARD 
Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 3 ~ 
-Cr’n, Stanolex Furnace 01)-———-————_ 
. Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. Crown Gaso- Kero- 
oi . T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. gals. & over gals. gals. & over Net line sine 
, Ill, ... 17.3 15. 7.0 15.8 tees eee seee eee sees Dealer Taxes T.W 
South Bend, Ind. 18.0 14.9% 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 ose aon eove Covington, Ky 44.4 ame 
Detroit, Mish... 16.9 148° 6.5 15.5 14.6 18.6 «..: piers ae tec ee. ee Ome 
Mpis-St. Paul. 17.5 15.5" 7.0 16.4 15.0 .... 16.0 13.3 12.8 pom +e ee ea ee x eee eee 3 
| gt Tage ne 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 coos seee oeee Paducah eon ck ae 9°0 14.1 
Sle 0... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 Seco seas cone joa Mie se Ne Se 
¥ . Kans. ee ee eR CAM Ogata A Catal ae. ee Se: ae 
“se PO Re SR es eee Ee Ee gr ee = . : 3.8 
Gore ee ey ee ieee wv lee Ree peerrmoege ‘ Ee ones BO Re ee 
Haron, 6. D.-. 18-3 16.7 7.0 27.3 15.6 16GB cere onee sees Mentguaaaty... "1 4BI8 Iolo act 
enainen, Wi OS | OS ER RD BD eccce * Sace im See Atients. Ge i wy ees ie 
Fuel Olls—T,.W.—Chicago Augusta ...... 16.4 8.0 16.0 
4 , TEXAS : IR ais s an aeais 15.9 8.0 14.4 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil co ae Kerosine Savannah ........ 15.2 8.0 15.1 
1-99 gals. ......... 15.8 14.8 TW. Taxes TW. oe es Be 8S Ue 
100-149 gals. ........ 14.8 cigs Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 ee i ae Ss ae 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 sank Fort Worth .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 ee sant ev Te 
100-399 gals, ........ © see. 3.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 be Sart TAS ores : ; 
400 gals. & over .... wie 13.3 = teseeeee 14.0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
er oe weer ° e . 
Stanolex Stanolex n SO OS at te 22 = = Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
Fuel A Fuel C San Angelo .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
1-749 gals, ......... 9.4 8.25 Waco ....... ates” 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, lc city & 1c county; Pen- 
750 gals, & over 8.65 7.5 AUStIN ....ee.0. 14.0 6.0 12.80 sacola, le city. Other taxes not included in 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c Houston ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., and fu San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
oll prices do not include 4c state tax, State Port Arthur .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all Notes: 
added where appl e. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w, prices are same as net dealer 
‘Temporary’’ price. of 50 gals. prices. 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: $13.50 per cols ig = special type or with border— depen Wanted"’—I5 cents a word. a aon er Me ee 
per column umber ts 2 words. C it Y 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale”, "“Wanted to Buy”. “Help Wanted”, peoceding dato of isons. > sd ca 


portunities’’, Miscellaneous All classified bl d 
tens set in oy os without border—30 cents a word. Minimum . advertisements are payable in advance. 
4 No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





harge $7.50 per insertion. 








Position Wanted 


18 YEARS SALES and operations experience 
with Major Oil Companies. Desire Agency 
with Major Oil Company in Florida. Would 
con.ider Southern California. Ambitious and 
have capital to finance. Age 37. Box 760 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 2700 gallon transport with 1947 
Dodge tractor. This transport has 3 compart- 
ments, Smith meter, package compartments on 
side, manifold, etc. Excellent condition, 
$2200.00 for complete unit. THOMAS V. 
COSTELLO, P.O. BOX 278, Lima, N. ¥ 
Phone 154. Photos on req. 


FOR SALE: New 5250 gallon Butler 3 com- 


Business Opportunity 


LUBRICATING OIL bulk plant with blending 
facilities. Located in Great Lakes region with 
old established trade. Shows good earning 
record. $20,000 will handle. Box 759. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANT TO BUY: 8 Steel Storage Tanks 
10,000 to 25,000 gallon capacity and 2—10,000 
barrel capacity, al:o Pumps for Bulk Plant. 
Lestan Corp., Rosemont, Pa. 


SALES MANAGER: Complete experience all 
phases retail and wholesale petroleum mar- 
keting, TBA merchandising, leasing and prop- 


partment. A real bargain at $5350 piped and 
painted to your specifications. Also new trans- 
ports of other capacities available for immedi- 


WILL PURCHASE smal) jobbing business out- 
right or will buy working interest in reliable 


i i , y : 0 > 1 and whole- 
erty acquisition, Jobber operations and sales. ate delivery. Butler Manufacturing Company, company Experienced in retail an 
Graduate Engineer, Age ne. Mid-West loca- 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, cale marketing. All replies confidential. Box 
tion, will relocate. Box 756 Missouri, BEnton 7400, Extension 231 762. 





MID-CONTINENT 


(Continued from p. 42) 


finers. Some with pipe line connections said they still 
had “supply dislocation” problems at a few terminals, 
but those shipping mainly by tank car generally reported 
“absolutely no demand” from northern buyers, One East 
Texas refiner said he had switched his distillate produc- 
tion to Diesel fuel because “we just don’t get any calls 
here for distillates any more. At least,” he added, “not 
at prices we can sell at and realize a profit.” 

Both residual and distillates were still being “shaded” 
in open market, according to reports. Resellers said No. 
6 could be bought at $0.70, Group 3, for resale, No. 5 at 
$1.10 to $1.15, and No. 1 at 7.125¢c to 7.375c. Cycled 
gasoline was offered at 9.125c, for resale, in Oklahoma. 

Grease manufacturers continued to step up their calls 
for South Texas lubricating oils, reports indicated, “We 
normally expect an increase in grease manufacturers de- 
mand for our coastal oils about this time each year, but 
it has been much better than expected this year,” one re- 
finer said. Same refiner added that he was in “good bal- 
ance” on all grades of coastal lubes. 

There was little activity reported in solvent and con- 
ventional lubricating oils. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, was 
unchanged for week ended March 17 from previous week. 
Current index is shown below in comparison with cor- 
responding week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 


March 17 March 18 

1953 1952 
Crude and products . ‘ Sa Se 109.0 110.4 
Crude .. ‘ . bk bE RS 111.8 109.0 
Refined petroleum tet eest ‘ PE 108.6 110.9 
Gasoline .. be P in bE ch ane oaks 116.7 115.0 
Kerosine .. at . pois Wd teeisit DOES 06% 111.2 112.2 
Distillate fuels .. , J 0 sees tdaicoes: Se 112.4 
Residual fuels .. ; . do tHe bene onan en st 80.2 96.4 
Lubricating oils ...... ‘ ee a ere ee 83.6 101.8 
Natural gasoline PCy ee, PE TT eT ee 79.5 79.5 


Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
was up 0.3% to 110.2 for week ended March 17. 


LP-Gas Offerings Near Summer Prices 


TULSA—Market in Mid-Continent has slackened con- 
siderably so far this month, according to reports March 
18, and liquefied petroleum gases can be bought in spot 
lots at what some sources describe as “summer prices”. 

Buyers generally are holding off placing orders until 
April 1, at which time they will secure “credit” for pur- 
chases against their next winter’s quotas. 

For lots ranging from 10 to 20 cars, spot propane and 
butane reportedly can be purchased at prices ranging 


MARCH 25, 1953 


from 3.25 to 3.5c, Group 3 basis, with propane also avail- 
able at prices from 3.5 to 3.75c, Houston. 

Contract prices of princjpal producers are unchanged 
at 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c 
for butane, Group 3. 

Suppliers generally say they are readying plans for 
“summer fills” of their regular customers, but no an- 
nouncements as yet have been made, 


Imperial Hikes Gasoline Fuel Prices 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Petroleum products prices in 
British Columbia have been increased by Imperial Oil, 
effective March 21, as result of higher prices which 
must be paid for imported supplies, company said March 
23. «Most of province’s crude oil and a large volume of 
products must be obtained from foreign sources until 
Trans Mountain pipe line from Alberta fields is com- 
pleted late this summer, company pointed out. 

At Vancouver, gasoline prices are up 1.7c per gal., 
furnace fuels 2.1c and stove oil by 2.4c. Except for stove 
oil, these increases are smaller than those made recently 
on U.S. West Coast following advances in California 
crude prices. 

At inland points served by rail increases are slightly 
greater, reflecting higher freight rates approved last week 
by Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Possibility of higher prices was predicted in January 
by John R. White, executive vice president of Imperial, 
in an address to Vancouver Board of Trade. While em- 
phasizing that predictions were risky because so many 
factors affect world prices, White then said that ar- 
rival of Canadian crude by pipe line next fall might 
well bring gasoline prices back to about what they were. 


Tejon Hills Crude Prices Posted 


SAN FRANCISCO—Standard of California announces 
initial posting of prices for crude purchased in Tejon 
Hills, Calif., field, effective Feb. 16 as follows: 


Gravity Price Gravity Price 
Ss C6 ccs thee 31-31.9.. $3.07 
a | ETE . 2.80 32-32.9. 3.13 
28-28.9. enn Seve kite 2.87 33-33.9. 3.20 
29-29.9... (edaae'e 2.94 34-34.9.. 3.26 
Ges 04 ~ Wad0,.0 chen’ 3.00 35-35.9. . . 3.33 


Williston Basin Gasoline Plant Planned 


CHICAGO—A separate corporation is being formed to 
market the output of a $15 million natural gasoline 
plant which Signal Oil Co. and Amerada will build 
near Beaver Lodge and Tioga fields in Williston Basin. 
B. L. Majewski, president, Great American Oil Co., will 
head the new firm. 

Estimated initial daily output of the new plant will 
be about 150,000 gals. of natural gasoline and liquefied 
petroleum products and 40 tons of suifur. 
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CRUDE OiL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 














Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
B Cc D F G H I a K M N Oo P Qe R s T 
Sho Ratan, Wes nk o esee pane 5.O6- 440 Hee eee Wee conus.” codes 

mutt steeds fend: Ree shee aus a0 Se wks edad aaa eA oan ok eee See 
Sobe Te vent: ae ssa wake” bette ae COR eae ers eS eo axe eS 
weed SG6ANE Shs. . cere). 205g abuse Tete) here RM} dgee: | aneu gene eS i ck teee. Sele 
ee hl waa ee |) abba Ranke abner een eee Baul tedet: g000 .. eden? mene one “> tone eae 
2.2% 2.10 2.16 2.46 2.38 2.48 2.43 2.53 1.95 2.19 32.21 2.28 2.33 1.81 ss 2.05 eoee 
2.27 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.55 1.97 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 1.83 a 2.07 1.58 
eess 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 eeee ewes — 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 eecs - 208s eons 
2.29 2.14 2.20 2.50 2.42 2.52 2.47 2.57 1.99 2.23 2.26 32.32 32.37 1.85 sue 2.00 1.64 
2.31 2.16 2.22 2.52 2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.25 2.27 2.34 2.39 1.87 sas 2.11 1.70 
2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 2.46 2.56 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 1.89 . 2.13 1.76 
9 oes eees eoes 2.54 2.46 cece 2.51 2.61 cone 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 Sess ° eevee eves 
He 2.20 3-38 2.56 2.48 2.58 2.53 2.63 2.06 2.29 2.31 2.38 2.43 1.91 e 2.15 3. 
2°37 2122 2:28 2158 2:50 2:60 2:55 2:65 2:07 2:31 2:33 2:40 2:45 1:93 2 2 
2.39 2.24 2.30 2.60 2.52 2.62 2.57 2.67 2.09 2.33 2.35 2.42 2.47 1.95 cess 2.19 1.94 
2.41 2.26 2.32 2.62 2.54 2.64 2.59 2.69 3.33 3.08 3.37 3.04 3.40 13.09 cose 2.21 1.99 
2.43 2-2 2.34 Fe 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 2.13 2.37 2.39 2.46 2.51 1.99 yes 2.23 2.04 
2:45 2.30 2.36 2.66 2:58 2.68 2.63 2°73 3-15 2136 2:41 2:48 2:53 2:01 2:50 2:25 2.00 
2°47 2.32 2:38 2.68 2.60 2.70 2.65 2.75 2:17 2:41 2:43 2:50 2.66 508 2.525 2:27 2:14 
2°49 2:34 2.40 2:70 2:62 2:72 2:67 2:77 2:19 2:43 2:45 2:52 2.57 .. 2:55 2.29 2.19 
2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 2.64 2.74 2.69 2.79 re 2.45 2.47 2.5 2.530 2.575 2.31 2.23 
2°53 2:88 2:44 2.74 2:66 2:76 2.71 2:81 |... 2:47 2:49 2:56 2.61 2°60 2.33 2.27 
2.55 2,40 2.46 2-78 2.68 2-78 2.73 2.83 2.49 2.51 2.58 2.63 2.625 2.35 2.31 
2°57 2142 2:48 2:78 2:70 2:80 2:75 2.85 2:51 2:53 2.60 2.65 2:65 2:37 2:35 
2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 2.72 2.82 2.77 2.87 2.53 2.55 2.62 2.67 2.675 2.39 2.39 
2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 2.55 2.57 2.64 2.69 2.70 2.41 2.41 
2.63 2.48 2.54 2.84 2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 2.57 2.59 2.66 2.71 2.725 2.43 2.43 
2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 2.78 2.88 2.83 2.93 2.59 2.61 2.68 2.73 2.75 2.45 2.45 
2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 2.80 2.90 2.85 2.95 2.61 2.63 2.70 2.75 2.775 2.47 2.47 

en (aay Lamy eBedtive | as of 7 a.m., Gulf Coast Tomball Romie, Magnolia, Stanolind) 2-88 

- 6, + excep le Refugio Others an (Humble NOD Gis o'eic ig oh 6d ees : 

shown by general areas, Details of fields ’ Willamar (Pan Am rican, 8-1-50) ...... 2.40 

where each ae bugs. to sehed- Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- Yates (Guif, Humble, Shell) .......... 2.35 

ules as shown, and effective es of excep- clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. Zoborski (Humble) .:......eseeeece+ee% 2.54 

bony ES noted will be furnished on request 

sity as caghtanoma - Gulf Coast New Mexico (Sour) 

Schedule : Carter, Continental, Gulf, <- - 

nolia, Phillips. ‘Shell, Sinclair. Stanolind 2. (Mirando Heavy & Others) Cece ee an Ginelaie’ Gianelind. 

Texas C Pure for al! fields except Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, Texas Co, ” 

Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for aves Field. ae — 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co! 
SAS Mexico termediate 

Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- Gulf Coast wow Cm » 

lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind 0. P., (Heyser & Others) Schedule D: Continental 3-1-53, Humble, Mag- 

Texas Co. nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 


COLORADO 
Schedule A: Continental 3-1-53, Phillips 3-1-49, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Schedule A: Pure (1-22-53) for all fields. 


North-North Central 
ule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


West 
Schedule A: Humble. 


Panhandle 
A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas 


East Texas 
$2.65 Fiat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
—_. Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, ‘Stanolind, Tex- 
as 


West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, na gg Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 


West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Guif, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 8-10-51 Phillips, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


Schedule 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas 
Seary'O _ 


as ‘Gur, f, Magnolia, Pi Pan American, 


das'c Cold Te Test) 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind O.G. & Texas Co, 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
49, Stanolind O. P. 7-14-49. 


West Texas (Sour 
C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, penenete. 


Stanolind, 


, =e & Others) 
Schedule (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sponge lone 0.G., Texas Co. 


(Anshan re Others 
Schedule G: Humble P 
American Snatips ‘eior i Marzola, "Temas 





Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum 
ble, Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun 


Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 
Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 


Agua Dulce (Republic Wap sdsoee ee 
Aransas gioco 





ad 
_ 
w 





aPPre 


SSPwAsan 


pel 
Charlotte (Husable le) 
Clark (Humble) 
Clay ergy | 


eee ewnee 


(Gun) . 
x. , (Shell, ELA) oeeevees 


Sun, Texa 
Dense Creek { tumble "Magnolia, Texaco) 
Earl Lee (Pan An. it-8h) ia -Schedul 
Forest Hill ( 2)... . :Schedul 
Gist, 2. & above “atlantic, 5-1-50) .... 
Gist: below 35 Atlantic, $-23-49) ° 
4-25-49) .Schedul 


f 
Z8- 
Be 


Sannt 















E pees ? 


i! § 
J 
& 
c 
BSwsn 


. BD} ec cdgeueces 
(Si e idepable) resnebeses 
low gravity (Magnolia) 
v(itagnoliay (Magnolia) 


1-1-50) 
liisainiass nein 
1-1-50).. 3s 
4-1-52).,. .Schedul 


et 
Aaa 











er 
EEs 
PReeaege! 
SARnwASS 


@ 
o 


le ‘below’ *...) Scheaul 
4-1-52)......8chedul 
Schedul 
Sub-Clarksville 
1-50) ........Schedul 
Am, 4-27-49).... 


aea™ 


SIAIBA wAze 


eee Vy ge 


Ford & 
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Ht 
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bab 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Feb. 16, 1953) 






N. Y¥. (Seep, Tide Water).... $4.40 
Pa. (Seep, Tide Wat oe 4.40 
Ohio (Seep) ee 3.91 
Va (Pure, Beep) | eee awees 3.91 
Penn. District OD) sescrcvece 4.40 
Penn, (SOQp) ..ccevcccseecs 3.97 

. Ohio (Ashland) 3.20 


MICHIGAN 


(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
on schedules may be obtained on request 
to ) 


ams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2. 62 
or (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 


Clare Clty ..ccc cc ccccccccscces oe 2.44 

Fork & other fields ...... bese 2.80 
Pure 

Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ....-. 2.62 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1- 49) eeee 2.80 
Simrall—6-24-49: 

Montmorency ...+.+-++++ seccesecccee 281 

Barryton-Sun Denslow .....+++++++++ 2.04 
na. itn 

Siu cUCUC esses eo egunes 2.61 
Coldwater” & Isabella 2.80 










Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashiland, 

7-1-4 6 60.08 08 06 cob order eberscoeese $2.42 
sg x — . me ‘(Owensboro-Ashland, aks 
cleveland, 0. & Others” (8.0, Onto, 4: 

Ocesing, 6 theme, 64-40) 2 Ste 
Eastern Illinois (Ohio .o) lc below .Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky. & Others (Carter) .... 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland O, & R., Guif, 

Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- a7 

eT See an 


oO, 





(Carter) 


(Ohio on, “q-1-49) 

Ashland 0, & T) 2.43 
Ky. (Ashland 0. & tT 
(Sohio) 
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Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. CRUDE OIL PRICES 





































































































LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS Bateman Lake, La. cond, (Texaco, WYOMING 
Arkansas Sour 2-1-48 TEE ae tt ee 2.90 Bi D 6 
(Magnelia-Limestone & Others) Bayou Pigeon, La. (Republic) tesesess 208 Lan! Dosw Condensate (Sucam, & . 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. Bear, Cee receceesces eo essececcecccess ecee 
Gotton Vall (Atlantic 5-1:50) os. 2-75 Byron (Otto Ott 31-55) | Bp csoseessenes ers 1.60 
N. Loutsiana-Arkansas Sweet alley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) ° “12 nek | + Aiea 
(Homer & Others) Cotton Valley, La. Dist, (Esso Stand- i Basin ($, Ommers (Carter, Con 
Schedule N: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- ot Cheese ese nenesessescccteeceens ee Texaco) io ON, itn A 
3H. Reuistene-~Ashenses Qwest Georgetown, Pa! “tAtic. “uel 1 1-51)... 2.54 = Bee : Heavy & Others (Carter B-14- 
Schedule A: Ark Pu, Gulf, Magnolia a, Garland (Ohio’ Ol, 81-68) eeeevseess 1:00 
ansas e y . Garland ( eccwcceoce 180 
Esso Standard, Stanolind Hidden Dome (Ohio Oil, 3-1 53} seveeee 1,50 
N Mule Creek career) goasgzoesossees te 
ortheast } Ey Basin (Ohio A-BS) «cnneee 
(Delhi & Others) Oregon Basin (Texaco, 1-13-50) iwtnn baad 1.40 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. e, La. ( td aha epap ee Wertz & Others (Sinclair) . Schedule C 
As. roa WEED cdascece My 
nga Louisiana carbo Fuel 1-1-01) 20.0.2. 24 [CANADIAN FIELDS 
Schedul a 1 e (Con ~—% sags ee +. 2.75 Postion of eg Oll Ltd, Prices are in 
x Se” les m ns al sne Seheson/Stouy Plain, a Da PP o_o 
Olla & Others). MISSISSIPPI (S16 on none mere ances: SERS 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. crude (Guif 2-5-52) ....... $1.40 Armena/Camrose, Viking Zone (1-1-5383) 2.29 
. ‘ ) Bpscaee se gone: 60 Armaicte, dower Cretaceous Zon aos 
Carthage cond.(Esso Standard, Pure MG ase veswenshevsne sees 
Golden Meadow & Others) Church Hill and Others (Esso Standard, Valley, > ‘& D-3 Zones (12-21-62) 2.05 
Schedule P: Continental, Gulf a ig Pan sae Dorithenaabbunkaase ¢p eGiie th. well (5-1-5: ry uéabbe cougeese 3.205 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- Bucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- Duhamel, D-2 & D-3 Zones. ai 21-52) 2.27 
lind, Texas Co, 49 Seddon so Q Excelsior, D-2 Zone (12-21-52) ....... 2.295 
a Standard). . Schedule O Fenn, D-2 & D-3 Zones aan. Boers 2.06 
Sweet cond. (Esso 8 coos 2.85 Glenco ED ¢cccatied pkbetesén06ese 3.205 
(Hackberry & Others) cond. apes ceesees 2,86 Golden Spike, -2°& D-3 Zones © 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun (Carter, Sohio) ule D GREED gnc onc cagcccccecccepeccces 2.365 
2-3-50. (sonic ’2-1-50) 1c “above. e “Schedule 8 Joseph Lake, Viking Zone (1-1-53).... 2.32 
Coastal Louisiana Leduc-Calmar (10-15-52) nce cece en cnee 2.4 
(Low Cold Test) MONTANA Malmo: rete 
rigs. ghen taste mee ide Tansee Brady (Phillips) ..........+-.-- vocssoe GRO mir yale oyna suste papi 2.37 
abs e an -49, Texas Co., Cat Creek (Continental ‘5-1-50) .. 2.65 D-3 : Zone (12-21-62) Dae vikin’ cenunees 2.28 
Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) ... cose 200 New N 
South Louisiana Cut Bank (Texaco) ..............Schedule R D-2 Zone *12-21-52) Se sbe an an nateete 2.37 
(Westwego & Others) Darling (Carter) ese ssecbesés cocos OO D-3 Zone (12-21-52) .....-seseeveees 2.19 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. Dry Creek (Ohio Oll) ......+.+05- Schedule A Oil Springs (5-1-52) «... sc ceccevcccees 3.225 
Elk Basin cape = others ‘(Ohio Oil, Petrolia (5-21-52)... cece cnc ccweeeces 3.405 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS Stanol —_ oon eset esevesccscceoes Schedule A Redwater (10-15-52) ........ o6nceveces 2.325 
Arkansas Limestone Condensate: Elk Basin Others © (Carter Woodbend (10-15-52) ..-.cceseecnseves 2.425 
Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Mace- 5-14-49; One x Stanolind ta Turner Valley Cru eo" a- ~ 53): Prices, FOB 
donia & McKamie (Esso Standard) $2.80 SED... selemdh adtdede 66 2ne<cethe Schedule T producers’ e, with 33-33.9 grav- 
Arkansas Sandstone Condensate: Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips) ‘Seneaule R ity at $2.765 with 2c ifferential per degree 
Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). $2.85 Pondera (Phillips) ........+. +++++- Schedule R of gravity to 64 & over at $3.385. 
CALIFORNIA 
8S. ©. California prices effective Feb. 16, 1953. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered for the field specified. 
SCHEDULE 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 SCHEDULE 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Gravity Gravity 
$1.60 $1.42 $1.44 $1.56 eos eee eee 24-24.9.... eoee gees 400 eeee 
1.67 1.49 1.51 1.63 eos eee eos 25-25.9... coco §=6R TE eee cove 
1.77 1.55 1.57 1.70 $1.73 $1.91 $1.74 26-26.9... oooe 2.76 oes evee 
1.85 1.60 1.62 1.75 1.78 1.97 1.81 27-27.9.... esee 2.82 $2.60 soos 
1.92 1.65 eee 1.79 1.84 2.04 1.88 28-28.9. $2.84 2.88 2.67 eeee 
1.99 1.71 eee 1.84 1.90 2.11 1.95 29-29. 2.91 2.94 2.74 esee 
2.07 1.76 eoee 1. 1.95 2.19 2. 30-30.9.... 2.98 2.99 2.80 eees 
2.14 woes ecee 1.93 2.01 2.27 2. 31-31.9.... 3.05 3.06 2.87 $2.93 
2.21 eee see 2.05 2.34 2.15 32-32.9 3.12 3.12 2.95 3.00 
2.30 es oe 2.10 2.42 2. 33-33.9 3.20 3.18 3.02 3.07 
eces coe eee 2.17 2.49 2.30 34-34.9 3.27 3.24 3.09 3.14 
° 2.24 2.56 2.38 35-35 Shee aon 3.15 3.21 
ese eeee 2.30 ass 2.46 36-36.9 3.20 3.25 
e ° 2.36 2. 37-37.9.... 3.24 3.30 
eee 2.62 38-38.9.... 3.28 3.35 
° 2.70 39-39.9.... 3.33 3.40 
ee eee eee 2.78 40-40.9.... 3.37 3.45 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 u 37 
ew " hed Geback iniad: ori ie taes sje we Bet 8? Se , huis 
© e800 . cece -96 $1.98 ° 92 $1.86 . , ° a ¥ . eeee 68 ° . 
D ey . Pop $ 96 $1.96 $ 7 $ jf 2.01 2.04 . «+ 1.90 1.04 . eee ‘ 1.97 
eink ae .10 pr .08 2.10 .... 2.03 2.08 2.11 ... sae. Bene 2.00 sn been. #20 ‘ 2.05 
wited 01 ‘ a 14 s Wabere 2 07 2.14 2.19 ... ++» 2.05 2.08 Derry .05 2.14 
once .08 ° -23 ese .20 -23 .... 2.14 2.14 23.21 2.26 ... con BAB 3.27 oBD owce.. coo 14 2.22 
gene -15 . 2.29 oeee .26 .30 $2.23 -19 21 2.29 23.33 e+ eos -20 2.25 . Beer 2.24 2.31 
coscee $2.25 -20 F 2.34 esos -31 -86 2.31 24 .27 2.36 2.39 .... $2.08 -27 2.32 a ¢ee0- vee 2.32 2.38 
2.34 -27 ° 2.41 = «ese .38 .42 2.40 .29 34 2.43 2.47 .... 17 36 2.39 ._ were 2.41 2.47 
2.42 -34 2.37 -48 $2.38 .... .44 48 2.49 2.35 41 2.50 2.55 _.... -26 44 45 WE eecn ove .49 2.55 
2.51 2.40 45 2.55 . aoe -51 2.55 2.58 -41 .48 2.57 2.63 $2.49 4 .52 .52 be sess se¢ 2 56 2.04 
2.59 47 53 -62 2.49 $2.53 2.58 -61 2.66 48 56 2.64 2.71 2.55 .41 .60 .58 .60 $2.55 ... 2.64 2.72 
2.66 -53 2.61 2.69 2.58 2.60 2.65 -68 2.74 4 4 2.70 2.79 2.62 2.49 .68 4 65 2.60 ... 2.71 2.81 
2.73 2.60 2.69 2.76 2.64 2.67 2.72 2.74 2.82 2.61 2.73 2.76 2.86 2.68 2.57 2.76 2.70 2.71 2.65 .. 2.78 2.89 
2.80 -68 .76 -82 2.71 2.75 78 -80 2.90 69 . 2.82 2.92 2.74 65 84 2.76 mas. eee 2.85 2.98 
2.87 -75 -83 .89 -7 2.82 84 .85 2.97 ««+- 2.98 2.80 .73 91 .83 82 2.7% .. 92 3.07 
2.94 2.82 2.91 2.95 2.84 2.89 2.90 2.91 .... 3.03 2.87 2.80 2.98 2.89 2.88 .... .«. 99 3.15 
3.00 .88 -97 01 -90 2.95 -06 2.96 .... 3.07 2.92 .87 04 2.94 -93 ose o¢ 0% 3.23 
cose 2.95 3.04 3.07 2.97 3.02 .... 8.02 .... 3.12 2.98 2.94 11 3.00 2.99 ee es +10 oee- 
bea Oe Ee *g008 BE EAE. Uded S650; 688% cin 3.17 3.06 3.01 .... 3.05 3.05 0.96 17 nee 
ee .09 eee Jeene on Wane “viece  cee0 ° base 3.22 3.11 .08 - 3.11 . ts e 3.22 wuss 
BoB. coos sesh eke Bae cece owes 3.27 3.17 3.15 ... -146 3.17 .... 3.14 3.26 
3.23 onde’ Bek BEB woes ° ones 3.33 3.24 3.23 .. 3.21 3. eoes 3.20 3.30 . 
Saw -ca0g: vebu MEE WObe Lihue. ceed) a 8a0 ese Bae cece. ese vows 3.28 «4+. 3.24 3.33 . 
BOR 6sce veces Mr C490. whee ses ‘o bedie 9.08 nese... cote. Svex -31 .... 3.29 3.36 ...- 
B.BO. noce. case Bit * sess se. eed ed Y eae ose oD ccee 8.58 BBD cces 
3.44 o-.2460, Gee 2060 Leuer sées ‘- a 3.49 4 -39 .... 3.37 3.43 ee 
B.D cece teses 46 ne bee ° 3.53 e BOB cece BGR 8.47 cece 
Schedule Schedule 
Newport-Anaheim Sugar cevcccvsces~ On 
Gebas ee cves epic Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 
Newport—Other esecccece . 
eim Sugar Area. T WASCO .....00csseeeese 11, 
Pleasant Valley ...... = ng -~ Cat Canyon-Los 
DASE, 5 eer eeereee eccsevesceceses © 
pula swig ara Richfield ............. 26 West Coyote .......... 
nivuee 6N eee ‘ 28 Round Mountain ..... 1 Wheeler Ridge ........ 16 
PERO sccavscces 27 bo See jai canal Santa Fe Springs ..... 10 EPP 27 
en vedic K ° Santa Maria Valley ... 5 Wilmington ........... 19 
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NO BY-PASSING HERE—This 70,000-gal. storage facility is one of six “sub-bulk” plants established by Yetter Oil Co. through- 
out its marketing area. This plant, at Sperry, Iowa, and the other five “sub-bulk’ plants are operated by commission agents 


By-Pass the Bulk Plant?—Midwest Jobber Says ‘No 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


The pattern of by-passing or even 
elimination of bulk plants in favor 
of direct transport dumps has been 
reversed by Yetter Oil Co., of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, marketer of Phillips 
products. 

It seems to have paid off, too, for 
in five years Roy E. Yetter has built 


the gallonage of his company from a 
comparatively small volume to a fig- 
ure approaching 8 million gals. a 
year. 


Mr. Yetter is a strong advocate of 
“complete divorcement,” as he puts 
it. He expiains the development of 
his operation as “putting into prac- 
tice what he preaches” about divorce- 
ment. 


He also believes that direct con- 
tact with customers is vital in keep- 
ing old customers and attracting new 
accounts. He contends the direct 
transport dump tends to reduce that 
element of personal customer con- 
tact. 


Mr. Yetter has set up what he 
calls six “sub-bulk” plants through- 
out his marketing area (see map at 


MAIN BULK PLANT of Yetter Oil at Burlington, Iowa, has 270,000-gal. storage capacity. Shown here are two transports which 
haul product from Iowa City and Bettendorf to Yetter plants. The warehouse is seen Jocated trackside to the right of the picture 
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Containers that care... for YOUR Reputation 


Sturdy steel pails and drums—made with care and accuracy in every detail— 


‘provide dependable protection for the reputation of your products. They make 


certain that the qualities your customers expect remain safely sealed. 


That’s why J&L Steel Drums and Pails are standard packaging specifications 
for many leading product brands. They have proved through years of dependable 
service that they meet the most rigid tests for durability. 

Plants for the manufacture of J&L Steel Drums and Pails are located in 
leading industrial centers to assure quick, efficient service to meet your require- 


ments. Call the nearest J&L office . . . or, contact our headquarters office in 
New York City. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
Container Division 
CHRYSLER BUILDING + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PLANTS: Bayonne, N. J. . . . Cleveland, Ohio . . . Philadelphia, Pa. ... New Orleans, La. 
.. + Kansas City, Kan. ... Aclanta, Ga... . West Port Arthur, Texas . . . Toledo, Ohio 
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HEADQUARTERS of Yetter Oil is loc 
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ted in downtown Burlington in the building shown to the right here. Offices are located 


to the front of the building while in the rear is TBA warehouse space. The station adjacent to the office is leased from Yetter Oil 


right), with a commission agent han- 
dling all the accounts in each plant’s 
trading area. To support his belief 
in the soundness of his “sub-bulk” 
plant program, he points to increased 
gallonage in every case where a plant 
was set up. 

For examp:e, two years ago in the 
Morning Sun, Iowa, area, Yetter Oil 
was selling about 10,000 gals. of 
product per month. A _ 63,000-gal. 
bulk plant was built and the month- 
ly gallonage has more than tripled, 
averaging about 35,000 gals. per 
month. 

Personal contact and on-the-spot 
service and selling by the commis- 
sion agent did the job, Mr. Yetter 
declares. 

In another instance, a major sup- 
plier in Buriington abandoned its 
bulk plant in favor of direct trans- 
port dumps to its accounts. A large 
percentage of these accounts have 
since switched to Yetter Oil, not as 
a result of a concentrated sales ef- 
fort by Yetter, but primarily be- 
cause the accounts felt their former 
supplier wasn’t providing the per- 
sonalized service which Yetter Oil 
could and did provide, Mr. Yetter 
says. 

Currently, Yetter Oil makes trans- 
port dumps at only one of its 35 
gasoline resale accounts. That ac- 
count is a station in Mt. Pleasant. 
Dumps there are made by a Yetter 
transport hauling product in from 
Iowa City. Mt. Pleasant happens to 
be on the direct route from Burling- 
ton to Iowa City. 

Mr. Yetter says that if and when 
he establishes a sub-bulk plant in 
that area, he probably will discon- 
tinue the transport dumps in Mt. 
Pleasant. 


Personal Contact the Key—He ex- 
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plains his theory against transport 
dumps this way: 


“I could convert most of my re- 
sale accounts to take transport 
dumps for about $1,000 each. I 
know I could cut my delivery costs, 
but past experience also indicates 
that I stand a good chance of los- 
ing some of by business because I 
would eliminate that personal con- 
tact my commission agents maintain 
with customers. Briefly, it means 
that at a cost of slightly higher de- 
livery costs I manage to get more 
accounts and build up my over-all 
gallonage.” 

Lest anyone take issue with Mr. 
Yetter’s theory, it should be remem- 
bered that Yetter Oil’s marketing 
area is predominantly rural, with a 
high percentage of strictly farm 









trade. So, while the Yetter opera- 
tion may be tailored to fit the par- 
ticular local needs, it is quite pos- 
sible that such a set-up would not 
work in another area, especially in 
metropolitan and suburban locales. 

Yetter Oil operates 11 tank trucks 
(2,000-gal. capacity) out of its six 
sub-bulk plants and the two main 
company-operated buik plants in 
Burlington. The bulk plants, their 
storage capacity and type of opera- 
tion are (see map): 

Morning Sun—63,000 gals.; com- 
mission agent operation with one 
tank truck. 

Mt. Union—25,000 gals.; commis- 
sion agent; one tank truck. 

Sperry—70,000 gals.; 
agent; one tank truck. 

Burlington—(two plants) 


commission 


270,000 
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gals.; 
trucks. 


Ft. Madison—65,000 gals.; com- 
pany-operated; one tank truck. 

Gulfport—20,000 gals.; commission 
agent; one tank truck. 

Wever—60,000  gals.; 
agent; one tank truck. 

Yetter Oil owns all but one of its 
plants. In the sub-bulk plants the 
commission agent owns his own 
truck. One of the plants in Buriing- 
ton is leased from Phillips. 


company-operated; five tank 


commission 


Tailored Trucks — The commission 
agents’ tank trucks all were de- 
signed to fit the Yetter-type opera- 
tion. Each tank truck has a 1,800- 
gal. main tank; two built-in 100-gal. 
tanks, and four 20-gal. lubesters. Mr. 
Yetter says this design seems to fit 
in with the type of accounts encoun- 
tered in this rural area. 

The bulk plants are supplied by 
three transports operating continu- 
ously out of terminals at Iowa City 
and Bettendorf. Each _  trancport 
makes two round trips per day. In 
addition there is another transport 
at the Burlington plant which haus 
heavy oil. This tractor also serves 
as a spare in the event one of the 
regular units is laid up. 

Mr. Yetter estimates that his trans- 
port operation costs him about 18.75c 
per mile, including depreciation, in- 
surance, wages, etc.—in other words, 
total cost. Of this amount, he fig- 
ures about 7c per mile is paid out in 
wages. 

Currently, Yetter operates two 6,- 
000-gal. and one 5,285-gal. transports 
to haul products from the terminals 
to bulk plants. He bought the two 
6,000-gal. units last year and now 
he’s convinced of the economy of 
larger transports. 

Mr. Yetter says that on a 5,200- 
gal. trancport, wages comprise about 
21.52% of the total operating costs. 
With the 6,000-gal. units, the labor 
cost has dropped to 19.14% of the 
total outlay. He estimates the labor 
cost per load of product moved from 
either Iowa City or Bettendorf to 
Burlington at $11.53. 


Pumps Cut Costs—In addition to 
the added capacity of the newer 
units, Mr. Yetter says he has cut de- 
livery costs even further by installing 
two pumps on the new units, where- 
as the older ones have only one, It 
takes about 1 hour and 15 minutes to 
unload the 5,200-gal. units with one 
pump. The 6,000-gal. jobs can be 
dumped in 35 minutes by using two 
pumps. 

In 1952 Yetter Oil moved almost 
8 million gals. of product, inciuding 
abeut 4 million of gasoline and the 
rest fuel oil and heavy oils. While 
commission agents handle all big 
volume accounts, as well as smaller 
volume farm and home accounts, 
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Yetter Oil employs two salesmen 
who call on every station account 
at least once a week, selling TBA 
and motor oil. However, commis- 
sion agents are not barred from 
making TBA or oil sales whenever 
and wherever they can. 

Yetter Oil operates none of the 35 
resale outiets it supplies. Those it 
owns are leased to independent deal- 
ers. Dealer sales meetings are held 
about four times a year. For its own 
personnel, Yetter Oil schedules a 
meeting every six weeks. 


Currently Yetter Oil's fleet is 


maintained under service agreements 
with truck dealer shops in Burlington 
and Iowa City. There is no set sched- 
ule for inspection or preventive main- 
tenance but Mr. Yetter said he is 
studying the possibilities of setting 
up a modified maintenance system of 
his own for the fleet. At the start, 
at least, routine maintenance would 
be handled, with major repairs still 
being farmed out. He pians to util- 
ize as a shop part of the warehouse 
and truck storage structure adjacent 
to the main Burlington office. 


Insurance Coverage — All trucks 


Count on Gemulne 


Root Compute’ 7% 
cd 


for Top Performance in 
GASOLINE PUMP COMPUTERS 


Veeder-Root 


World’s Most Experienced Makers of Counters & Computers 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. + GREENVILLE, S.C. + MONTREAL 2, CANADA + DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 
New York 19+ Offices and agents in principal cities 
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TOP-FLIGHT SESSION—Roy E. Yetter, president, Yetter Oil (right) holds a con- 
ference with Glenn McGowan, sales manager, in Yetter headquarters 


carrying the Yetter Oil name—trans- 
ports and those owned by the com- 
mission agents—are covered by $100,- 
000 perconal liability and $300,000 
property damage insurance. While 
the commission agents pay for the 
insurance of their own units, their 
vehicles are included in the Yetter 
fleet contract. 

Prior to becoming a jobber in 
1945, Mr. Yetter was for 20 years a 
commission agent for Phillips. When 
he formed his company, he leased 
Phillips’ Burlington bulk plant. Then 
he purchased a second neighboring 
Burlington bulk plant from another 
company. During the next eight 
years he either built or purchased al- 
ready established bulk plants in the 
marketing area until he acquired the 
eight he now operates. 


MIT Schedules Course 
In Lube Engineering 


Applications of new techniques and 
methods in lubrication engineering 
will be featured in a two-week special 
summer program (June 16-26) at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

Program is intended primarily for 
engineers responsible for lubrication 
maintenance and scheduling in indus- 
trial plants and for chemists and 
others in the oil industry. It also is 
suitabie for engineering students who 
are interested in taking advantage 
of the growing demand for men 
trained in this field. 

The course will cover such topics 
as: theory of hydrodynamic lubrica- 
tion and its application to the de- 


sign of thrust and journal bearings; 
fundamentals of dry and boundary 
friction; bearing materials; fluid lu- 
bricants and greases of all kinds (in- 
cluding the synthetic types); solid 
lubricants; gear lubrication; lubrica- 
tion of rolling-contact bearings; lu- 
bricating systems; plant mainte- 
nance etc. 

Further information regarding the 
course may be obtained from the 
Director of the Summer Session, 
Room 3-107, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


New ASTM Volume 
Lists Oil Standards 


ASTM Standards on Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants—-Prepared by ASTM Committee D-2 
on Petroleum Products and Lubricants, pub- 
lished by American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia. Price $5.75 with paper 
cover, $6.40 with cloth cover. 

The 1952 edition of ASTM Stand- 
ards on Petroleum Products and Lu- 
bricants is now available and con- 
tains most ASTM standards, test 
methods and specifications used in 
this field. Tests for knock rating of 
engine fuels and some standards for 
measuring and sampling petroleum 
are issued in special manuals and are 
not included in this edition. 

Included in contents in this issue 
are: 135 ASTM standards, including 
119 test methods; 10 specifications; 
one classification and three lists of 
definitions relating respectively to 
petroleum, specific gravity and 
rheological properties of matter, etc. 

Among widely used standards in- 
cluded in the edition are: motor and 
aviation fuels, petroleum solvents 


and naphthas, Diese] fuels, distillate 
burner fue.s, kerosine, lubricating 
oils, turbine oils, lubricating greases, 
petrolatums and paraffin waxes, etc. 

New material includes tentative 
specifications and test methods for: 
farm tractor fuels; analysis of cal- 
cium and barium petroleum sul- 
fonates; sulfur in jet fuels; calibrat- 
ing upright tanks; ASTM-IP petro- 
leum measurement tables, etc. 

Much of the material included in 
the previous edition has been revised 
and 10 of the methods described are 
new. 


Automotive Excise Taxes 
Top $2 Billion Mark 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Collections of 
federal automotive “emergency” ex- 
cise taxes reached an all-time high 
in 1952, totaling $2,100,066,269, ac- 
cording to a report by the National 
Highway Users Conference. 

Gasoline tax receipts alone amount- 
ed to $851,538,127, or more than the 
total received from all federal auto- 
motive “emergency” excise taxes for 
any year prior to 1946. In 1945, the 
high point in collections to that date, 
total receipts were $832,863,000. In 
1951 tax collections totaled $1,699,- 
774,000. 

Diesel fuel used in highway ve- 
hicles, the newest of these taxes, 
brought in $14,682,784 during 1952. 
By sources, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue report shows the following 
receipts for 1951 and 1952: 


1952 1961 
Gasoline ....... $851,538,127 $607,756,000 
Diesel fuel ..... 14,682,784 180,000 
Lubricating Oil 92,288,893 86,101,000 
Automobiles, 

Motorcycles .. 601,852,128 579,203,000 
Trucks, Buses, 

Trailers : 187,837,455 126.335,000 
Tires and tubes. 164,510,037 172,614,000 
Parts and 

accessories -... 187,356,843 127,585,000 





Grand total .... $2,100,066,269 $1,699,774,000 


LP-Gas Directory Published 


CHICAGO—Pubiication of a new 
Bulk Plant Directory which lists al- 
phabetically by states the names and 
addresses of nearly 3,000 companies 
operating one or more bulk LP-gas 
distribution plants, has been an- 
nounced by the Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Assn. in Chicago. 

Copies of the directory may be 
ordered from the association, 11 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill, The cost 
is $5 to association members and 
$10 to non-members. 


Oil Heat Institute Moves 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—tThe Oil Heat Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., has moved to 
new larger offices at 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36. e 
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TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 











In 5 great markets General American offers 
you complete bulk liquid storage terminal facil- 
ities with no capital investment on your part. 


You use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, 
blending equipment. 


You have complete privacy. 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
available. 


At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barrelling equipment—yours to use. 


use General American’s “for lease”’ 
facilities at Port of New Orleans 


New Orleans, one of the largest southern ports in 
America, handles via ocean-borne tanker traffic 
250.1 million Ib. of bulk liquids every month. 





TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


in Important Marketing Centers 


® Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) * Houston 
® Port of New Orleans (Geodhope, La.) * Corpus Christi 
* Chicago 


a. division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


VERSATILE—Clyde Austin (left) is “at home” either as a salesman or at a station. 
days contacting customers and friends, he is shown at right pitching in to change a truck trailer tire. Being a service station opera- 
tor for 10 years before he became a consignee provided Mr. Austin with the valuable know-how of operating a retail outlet 


Although he spends most of his time these 


Consignee Calls His Friends Best Asset 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


Maybe most other consignees are 
unable to operate as he does, because 
they are not fortunate enough to re- 
side in such a community. But if 
they could, chances are they wouldn’t 
be so concerned about their futures. 

The place is Kenedy, Tex., a small 
but fairly well-to-do little South 
Texas community about 60 miles 
from San Antonio. The man is Clyde 
D. Austin, a Gulf Oil Co. consignee. 

You may find it hard to believe 
that such a community or such a 
man can still exist today. 

But after talking with him and 
local ranchers, farmers, bankers and 
others of the community you realize 
that it is true. Kenedy is still a 
place where a man is judged on his 
reputation and honesty, where the 
accent is on living and enjoying 
friends. 

Mr. Austin, who resembles slightly 
the late Will Rogers, both in fea- 
tures and talk, seldom appears to be 
concerned about his future. 

He isn’t setting the world on fire 
with his consignee business, but he 
has fairly good gallonage. It isn’t 
unusual for him to do 145,000 gals. 
or so of light oil business in a month. 
And he figures he is getting his share 
of the potential market in and around 
Kenedy. 

But Mr. Austin has gone about ac- 
cumulating property of his own, such 
as three service stations, for no other 


reason than security for his future 
and the future of his family. 

In addition, he has a 16-unit tourist 
motel and other real estate in Ken- 
edy, as “insurance” for the future. 

And by accumulating his own sta- 
tions, his tourist motel and “outside” 
property, he has reached a stage of 
independence where he can enjoy 
life. 

This has all been made possible 
through the operation of his con- 
signee business. Not that his whole- 
sale operations have paid such good 
monetary dividends as to enable him 
to invest in other properties. 


Doors Are Open—But he has built 
up a good reputation in his com- 
munity by his honest and sincere 
work as a wholesale marketer, a 
reputation that today enables him 
to obtain loans in a way that would 
make many a big-city banker turn 
pale. 

The young marketer, wanting a 
few ideas about how to build up his 
business, would soon find that there 
is little unusual or spectacular about 
Mr. Austin’s operations. 

But he could learn a valuable les- 
son about human relations in a small 
town. 

He would find that Mr. Austin op- 
erates out of a 36-year-old bulk plant, 
which now has storage tank space 
for approximately 43,827-gals. of 
gasoline and 14,628-gals. of kerosine, 
plus ample space for large inven- 
tories of packaged goods. It is a 


plant similar to hundreds of others 
scattered about the country. 


The young marketer might be in- 
clined to figure he could cut cperat- 
ing costs, after noting that Mr. Aus- 
tin has three transport trucks—one 
1,180-gal. unit, one 1,680-gal. unit and 
a 963-gal. unit—plus a pick-up truck, 
and has a staff of four employes— 
three truck drivers and a_ book- 
keeper. 


And then, this young marketer 
might even say, after seeing how Mr. 
Austin doesn’t mind “carrying” cred- 
it accounts for several months, or 
signing notes for young fellows to 
lease his service stations, that he 
could sure as heck be more efficient 
and make a bigger profit. 


Simple Bookkeeping — But if he 
stuck around awhile, the young mar- 
keter would soon learn that Mr. Aus- 
tin actually runs his consignee busi- 
ness in a simple but efficient way. 
He doesn’t go in for a great deal of 
bookkeeping, although he does keep 
those records which are essential and 
is very seldom charged with a loss, 
either on canned or bulk products. 


And furthermore, he would also 
soon realize that if Mr. Austin had 
not operated as he has during the 
past 18 years, he would be unable to- 
day to get loans and otherwise enjoy 
the fruits of true friendship as he 
does today in Kenedy. 

Mr. Austin started out “poor but 
honest”, about 18 years ago as a con- 
signee in the neighborhood of Ken- 
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SERVICE STATION and 16-unit tourist motel are among three stations and “outside” properties owned by Clyde D. Austin, 
Kenedy, Tex., Gulf consignee. The motel and station, said to be among the most prosperous in the area, are part of Mr. Austin’s 
“insurance” for the future, a plan he advocates for all jobbers and consignees 


edy, where wealthy ranchers, farm- 
ers, oil royalty owners, etc., are plen- 
tiful. He had spent the previous 10 
years working in a Gulf service sta- 
tion and for a former Gulf con- 
signee. 

He and a man who is now a 
Karnes County, Tex., judge, W. S. 
Pickett, were operating separate 
service stations just prior to Mr. 
Austin’s entrance into the consignee 
business. Both say that at the time, 
they were about as close to starva- 
tion as they could get, and still live. 

Mr. Austin, however, “persuaded” 
the judge to invest in a local grocery 
story which was up for sale. The 
judge claims today that Mr. Austin 
needed a place where he could get 
groceries on credit, and that is why 
he was so interested in getting him 
into the grocery business. 

“I owed everybody that would let 
me owe them at that time,” Mr. Aus- 
tin recalls. “But I managed to get 
Bill (the judge) in the grocery busi- 
ness. I ate after that, and he made 
enough to eventually loan me money 
to buy a truck and start operating 
as a consignee.” 

Since then, Mr. Austin has ad- 
vanced to the $20-50,000 and above 
borrowing class, but still gets most 
of his loans from local friends and 
banks, seldom bothering to put up 
security. 


Friends Back Him—tThese friends 
have learned through the years that 
he doesn’t seek loans on anything 
that he isn’t sure will succeed, be- 
cause he would rather have his 
friends ‘than a lot of money.” These 
friends, however, will back him in al- 
most anything he tries. 

And he, in turn, believes in help- 
ing his friends and employes. 

He carries credit customer ac- 
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counts over a long period when neces- 
sary, and doesn’t lose any money by 
doing so. He doesn’t as a rule, how- 
ever, give credit on his own to re- 
tail accounts that he supplies. 

He loans money to people he 
knows are honest, or backs them in 
getting loans elsewhere, end he re- 
ports that he doesn’t lose any money 
by doing this. 

As the young marketer might fig- 
ure, Mr. Austin could cut his operat- 
ing costs, if he wanted to devote 
more of his time to working in the 
bulk plant or driving one of his 
trucks. But if he did, he wouldn't be 
able to spend most. of his time, as he 
does now, constantly keeping in 
touch with his friends and customers, 
and participating in the various com- 
munity activities. 

For the most part, he leaves the 
details of operation to his four em- 
ployes. 

These four employes realize their 
futures depend on the successful op- 
eration of Mr. Austin’s wholesale 
business. And, being members of 
such a community and employed by 
such a man, they also realize the im- 
portance of honesty above all else in 
its operations. 


Driver-Salesman—The three driv- 
ers have their own individual routes, 
with some farm accounts located 30 
to 35 miles from the bulk plant. They 
not only act as drivers of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s three transports and his pick- 
up, but when a new farmer moves in, 
they don’t hesitate to either call on 
him personally, or inform Mr. Austin, 
so he can pay him a visit. 

Therefore, he doesn’t need to keep 
any records on prospective custom- 
ers. He knows personally just about 
everyone in his marketing territory, 
and when someone new does move in, 





Mr. Austin or one of his drivers is 
there visiting even before the pros- 
pective customer gets settled. 

These drivers regulate their de- 
liveries without any interference 
from Mr. Austin, and are more or 
less their own “bosses.” 

To keep stock losses down, the 
bookkeeper and drivers keep a con- 
stant check on inventory, by deduct- 
ing delivery tickets, as they are made 
out, from products on hand and 
measuring of liquid product tanks 
daily. 

His bookkeeper, Mrs. Mattie Nich- 
olson, needs only a few minutes to 
deduct the delivery tickets from the 
previous day’s inventory, to give you 
the current stock-on-hand picture. 


Personal Accounts — Mr. Austin 
also keeps personal accounts records, 
to show how each unit of his rolling 
stock is doing on sales. These are 
maintained by an accountant friend 
of his, and are complete enough to 
show the profit and loss figures for 
each unit. 


Tire and battery sales are pushed 
by his three truck drivers, as they 
make their deliveries and he enjoys 
good sales on these items, both to 
his wholesale customers and through 
his retail outlets. 

He keeps credit records on his cus- 
tomers, too. Gulf sends out cards to 
consignees, showing the amount of 
credit each customer is entitled to 
receive. Anything over this specified 
amount is chargeable to the con- 
signee, should the account go bad. 

It all depends, of course, on who 
the customer is whether Mr. Austin 
lets it worry him when one does get 
several months behind. But for a 
customer he knows is honest, he 
doesn’t mind carrying him as long 
as necessary, considerably past the 
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time Gulf allows, which is generally 
30 to 60 days. 

Mr. Austin simply pays Gulf, and 
leaves it up to the customer to pay 
when he gets ready. 

“It wouldn’t do me any good to go 
out and tell a big farm account of 
mine, for instance, that he was past- 
due and to pay up. He would just 
say he would pay when he got ready. 
But if I went to him, said I needed 
the money, he would hand it over 
without any kick,” he points out. 


Visits Customers—He calls on his 
farm and ranch accounts (about 45% 
of his total business) an average of 
three or four times each month, and 
also keeps in close touch with the 13 
stations (including the three he 
owns) that he supplies, and his other 
accounts. 

Farming is almost a year-round 
proposition around Kenedy, with 
heavy flax crops coming in twice an- 
nually, plus other cash crops such 
as corn and cotton plentiful. The 
average-size farm is 250 to 300 acres, 
while the ranches cover considerably 
more ground. Three and five-tractor 
farms are common, although of late, 
liquefied petroleum gas has been eas- 
ing in on the farm gasoline market 
in Mr. Austin’s marketing area. 

As for the three retail outlets per- 
sonally owned by Mr. Austin, all are 
leased out. One is operated by his 
son-in-law, the other two by men 
he has known for a long time. 

To show how he believes in help- 
ing others, as others have helped him, 
here is how he got one of his dealers. 


Help for Dealer—He had a truck 
driver, a lad who had been with him 
for a long time. This driver was 
interested in operating a station, but 
didn’t have the money a prospective 
dealer needs to buy the necessary 


stock and operating equipment of a 
station. 

Mr. Austin signed a note for him, 
for $5,000, so he could borrow the 
money from a local bank. 

“Maybe this isn’t good business. 
Some people tell me I’m crazy when 
I do things like that. But I knew 
the boy, knew he would work hard 
and make something out of himself, 
if given a good chance. Besides, I 
got me a good dealer. No, I didn’t 
take any big risk. I knew the boy 
and I knew he wouldn’t let me down,” 
Mr. Austin says. 


As a result of such thinking, Mr. 
Austin never has trouble-in obtain- 
ing dealers, and his dealers seldcm 
have trouble in getting good station 
help. 

“There is no shortage of good deal- 
er material today,” Mr. Austin con- 
tends. “There igs just a shortage of 
good men with adequate finances to 
enter the station business. All they 
need is a little backing.” 


To get into the tourist motel busi- 
ness, Mr. Austin borrowed $50,000 
from a friend, who “just happened” 
to have that much on hand “that he 
didn’t need at the time.” This friend 
merely put the money in a local bank, 
in Mr. Austin’s name, and Mr. Aus- 
tin used it as he saw fit. 

He borrowed from Gulf to build a 
three-pump, one-island station ad- 
joining the motel. 

At the time he obtained these 
loans, there was just a two-lane 
highway which passed the spot where 
his motel and station are now lo- 
cated. Through another friend, he 
had learned that the highway was 
to be made into a six-lane one, lead- 
ing to San Antonio. 

Both the station and the motel 
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are probaly the most prosperous ones 
in Kenedy today. 

Mr. Austin stresses cleanliness, 
both in restrooms and of the stations 
itself. But he leaves the selling up 
to his dealers. 


Security Move—The obtaining of 
a consignees’ own stations should be 
just as an investment, something as 
security for the future, Mr. Austin 
believes. 

“I don’t own my three stations as 
an ax to hang over my supplier’s 
head. I’m just accumulating. My 
relations with Gulf are good. If I 
didn’t like Gulf products and the 
way Gulf does business with me, I 
wouldn’t be a consignee for them 
today,” he stated. 

“Gulf has helped me a lot during 
the past 18 years. If it wasn’t for 
my supplier, I wouldn’t be where I 
am today. 

“When I run into distribution prob- 
lems, they are quick to help me out. 

“Any consignee who starts build- 
ing his own stations as a weapon to 
beat his supplying company over the 
head with is gaining little. There 
needs to be co-operation and under- 
standing between both supplier and 
consignee, since both have their 
troubles, and both have to work to- 
gether to solve them,” he continued. 


Mr. Austin can see no particular 
advantage that a consignee who 
owns stations would have over one 
who doesn’t, except as a personal se- 
curity measure. He is still supply- 
ing gasoline and other products to 
the stations he owns on about the 
same basis as he does to stations 
owned by others. 

The simple advise Mr. Austin 
would give a young marketer today 
is: 

“Accumulate while you are young, 
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but above all else, be honest in your 
operations. Respect your supplier. 
If you can’t, get another one or get 
out of business. 

“Never make the mistake of prom- 
ising a customer something you can’t 
live up to, because sooner or later, 
you will have to pay for it.” 

Today, Mr. Austin operates com- 
petitively with five other consignees 
in and around Kenedy, and is on 
“speaking terms” with all of them. 


His ‘Holdings’—Just how much has 
he accumulated through his honest, 
sincere and efficient operations as a 
consignee ? 

—A host of frien&s, who have 
helped him to obtain a 16-unit motel 
and service station at a cost of about 
$90,000. (He has been offered $95,- 
000, for the motel alone.) 

—Several rent houses, 
service stations. 

—He is a partner of a syndicate 
that is building a new housing proj- 
ect in Kenedy. 

This, built up in the past 18 years, 
by a fellow who realized the value 
of true friendship and a good repu- 
tation at a time when he didn’t have 
much more than a dime of his own. 

He tells you today that there was 
nothing “wise” about his investments, 


plus the 


Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-I 
motor oil are available at: Enid and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, 
Omaha; Grand Island and Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason 
City and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, 
Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas. 


or in the way he operated and still 
operates his consignee business. 

At any rate, he is in a position to- 
day where he could do away with 
his “outside” activities, such as his 
tourist motel, and still make a good 
living with his wholesale business. 

Or, he could lose his wholesale 
business, and continue to enjoy a 
comfortable income from his service 
stations and real estate property. 

Maybe there was nothing particu- 
larly “wise” about the way he has 
operated during the past 18 years, 
but you wonder if he didn’t follow 
the best possible route a man can 
travel on the road to success and se- 
curity. 


_ OLIC Film Receives Award 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—The API's Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee has 
been cited by the Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Inc., for its 1952 motion pic- 
ture “Crossroads, U. S, A.” 

This is the third year the OIIC 
has been awarded for its movie pres- 
entations. The film “24 Hours of 
Progress,” made in 1950 and “Man 
on the Land,” produced in 1951, also 
received the Freedoms Foundation 
awards. 


CONSIGNEE ‘SECURITY’ PLAN 


Bigger Audience Wanted 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Tennessee Oil 
Men’s Assn. is taking a new tack in 
an effort to boost attendance at the 
closing session of its conventions. 


Noting that poor attendance at 
carefully planned meetings can be 
embarrassing to officials of any job- 
ber association, Tennessee General 
Counsel Alfred T. Levine says he be- 
lieves rearranging meeting programs 
can help solve the problem. 

His own association, for example, 
is abandoning its long-standing prac- 
tice of adjourning the convention at 
noon of the final day, following morn- 
ing addresses by several speakers. 
Attendance has been disappointing 
at these sessions in recent years. 


Beginning with the association’s 
June 8-9 meeting in Chattanooga, the 
second final day will now have both 
morning and afternoon meetings, to 
precede the main banquet and en- 
tertainment in the evening. Ten- 
nessee directors think this will en- 
courage members and guests to stay 
for the full convention and be on 
hand for meetings. 

The group also is changing its 
closed business session on opening 
day from morning to afternoon. 


MR. DEALER- 


Here's an Oil that will 


bring you more customers 


and extra profits! 


ealers are finding more and more customers 

asking for this new Champlin HI-V-I Premium 
Heavy-Duty Oil! The word is around that here is 
a heavy-duty oil thet actually exceeds U. S. Army 
Mil-O-2104 specifications for heavy-duty service 
... and everybody wants to enjoy the more effi- 
cient performance of engines lubricated with this 
superior oil! Dealerships are still available... 


write, wire or phone, right now, for information! 


A PRODUCT OF 


(CHAMPLIN ) 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 
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Harmful Publicity Can Cancel Out 
Good Safety Record of Tank Trucks 


By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


The remarkable safety record of 
petroleum tank truck carriers and 
the oil industry truck fleets always 
will be vulnerable because of the na- 
ture of cargo hauled and its poten- 
tial dangers. One spectacular acci- 
dent involving a gasoline truck fire 
may not affect drastically the tank 
truck carrier safety record from a 
statistical standpoint, but in the mind 
of the public that one mishap may 
stand out sufficiently to overshadow 
any safety record, no matter how 
good it is. 

But it doesn’t always take an acci- 
dent to give the public the impression 
that gasoline tank trucks carry a 
lethal load which may let loose at 
any time. A printed story by a mis- 
informed or uninformed writer; a 
piece of advertising copy prepared by 
someone who knows little about gas- 
oline handling—both can serve to 
undo an industry’s safety record and 
the public relations efforts to sell 
that safety record to the public. 

Just last month, for example, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Conn., published an adver- 
tisement designed to illustrate how 
quickly explosions, fires, floods, etc., 
can wipe out the assets of an indi- 
vidual or a company. Among the il- 
lustrations was one showing. a: tank 
truck exploding on a street in front 
of a business establishment, appar- 
ently spreading destruction through- 
out the vicinity. 

As behooves such a situation, the 
tank truck carriers very quickly 
called Hartford’s attention to the un- 
warranted use of such an illustration. 

In a letter to Paul Rutherford, 
Hartford president, William M. 
Pritchard, president of Coastal Tank 
Lines, York, Pa., and also president 
of National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 
declared: 

“It is difficult to believe that an 
organization such as Hartford would 
ever give the layman the impression 
that a tank truck might blow up in 
his face any time he-sees one on the 
street... 

“To picture an exploding tank truck 
as a common risk with ordinary fires, 
floods and burglaries, is certainly an 
outrageous situation. 

“Records prove that for the billions 
of gallons of gasoline handled on the 
highways, and delivered to service 
stations in highly congested areas, 
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the delivery of gasoline by tank truck 
is literally as safe as dropping a quart 
of milk on the doorstep. It is true 
the nature of the two products varies, 
but the good job of education in the 
handling of gasoline is indeed a credit 
to the oil industry and affiliated or- 
ganizations such as the National Tank 
Truck Carriers, Inc. 

“I think Hartford, too, is to be 
commended for activities along these 
lines down through the years. 

“Tank truck just DON’T explode 
on the highway! 

“Even the number of fires in which 
tank trucks have been involved is 
exceptionally low, in view of the tre- 
mendous movement of products by 
tank truck. AND, BELIEVE IT OR 
NOT, fires involving tank trucks 
don’t necessarily mean an explosion 
will result, as these tanks are spe- 
cially designed by the tank manufac- 
turers to meet Interstate Commerce 
Commission safety regulations, by 
having emergency valves to lock 
products in the tank, as well as de- 
vices to permit the tank to breathe 
to relieve pressure as the gas ex- 
pands on a hot day, or due to the 
heat of a fire—which precludes ex- 
plosions. . . 

“My concern is that the American 
public has, down through the years, 
read with great interest the conserva- 
tive advertisements of Hartford; and 
has taken them at their face value. 
This means great harm has been done 
to the ‘For Hire’ tank truck carrier 
and the oil industry as well, without 
basis of fact, or consideration of the 
job being done in the handling of 
petroleum products over the high- 
ways. 

“It is distressing indeed to see an 
insurance company such as yours that 
has been given every possible co-op- 
eration by the ‘For Hire’ tank truck 
carriers and the oil industry, place 
our industries in an unfavorable po- 
sition in the public’s mind, which has 
no basis in reality. 

“Frankly, I feel your good company 
has made a serious error, but un- 
fortunately, the harm has been done, 
and only some sort of credit for the 
safe job our industries are doing with 
tank trucks, and the safety of the 
vehicle itself, over Hartford’s name, 
would offset this thoughtless adver- 
tising on your part.” 

Well done, Mr. Pritchard. It will 


be interesting to learn how many 
others in the oil industry took pen 
in hand to voice similar protests. 
Just as interesting will be Hartford's 
response to these protests. 


* + * 


National Advisory Committee for 
Motor Fleet Supervisor Training has 
released a list of courses and uni- 
versities participating in the National 
Motor Fleet Training Program. Past 
experience has proven the value of 
these courses to marketers already 
operating their own fleet maintenance 
and truck personnel training pro- 
grams, as well as to the marketer 
who plans to embark on such pro- 
grams. 

The courses and universities con- 
ducting courses during the remainder 
of the year are as follows: 

Supervisor Courses—<April 6-10, 
University of Maryland; April 13-17, 
Northeastern University and Uni- 
versity of Florida; April 22-24, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; April 27-May 1, 
University of Washington. 

May 11-15, University of Hawaii 
and University of Michigan; May 18- 
22, School of Business, Western Re- 
serve University. 

June 8-12, 15-19, and 22-26, Uni- 
versity of Texas; June 22-26, North- 
western University. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4, University of Den- 
ver. 

Sept. 14-19, Penn State College; 
Sept. 21-25, Purdue University. 

Nov. 2-6, University of Illinois; 
Nov. 16-20, University of Virginia. 

Courses for Trainers of Commer- 
cial Drivers—April 6-10, New York 
University; April 13-17, University 
of Wisconsin; April 27-May 1, Iowa 
State College. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Oct. 12-16, Penn State College. 

Nov. 2-6, University of Georgia. 

Two-Day Refresher Conferences— 
April 10-11, University of Minnesota: 
April 22-23, Oregon State College. 

June 25-26, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Top Management Conferences (one 
day)—Nov. 9, Penn State College, 
Philadelphia; Nov. 11, Penn State 
College, Pittsburgh. 

The advisory committee in listing 
the courses and universities points 
out that a “variety of courses is in- 
creasingly available. To fit your needs, 
investigate the courses offered at 
Michigan State College, Northeast- 
ern University and others. Mainte- 
nance courses are also available at 
a number of other universities.” 

Further information regarding 
courses of this nature may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Institute of 
Public Safety, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 
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IMPROVEMENT to the Morgan City-Port Allen short-cut route between the Intracoastal Waterway and the Mississippi was asked 
by oil trade operators at a recent public hearing in New Orleans. This oil tow, William Clark of Commercial Petroleum and Trans- 
port Co., is nearing the end of an oil run from St. Louis to Morgan City, La. 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway Needs 
‘New Look’ to Handle Oil Volume 


By DOROTHY J. WARREN, 
Special NPN Correspondent 


Offshore oil development in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Texas will put 
more oil on the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway from the sea than has 
been offered to it by land. 

This prediction was made in NPN’s 
barge column two years ago by sev- 
eral operators in the oil transporta- 
tion trade here. 

Today, Gulf tideland waters are 
filled with new exploration and drill- 
ing activity as inshore production 
mounts and refineries expand, New- 
ly organized towing firms haul oil- 
laden barges from oil fields across 
Louisiana to terminals and refineries 
on the Intracoastal Waterway. 


Add to this picture shipments com- 
ing into the waterway from the 
growing petrochemical industry lin- 
ing the shoreline and you have an 
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idea of tomorrow's tonnage on a 
channel aiready choked with cargoes 
of petroleum products, chemicals and 
other commodities. 


What are the barge and towing 
vessel operators doing about it? 


They have been testifying at two 
public hearings, one heid in Galves- 
ton in January and another in New 
Orleans in February, conducted at 
the request of the committee on pub- 
lic works, House of Representatives. 
The Corps of Enginers, U. S. Army, 
was asked to “‘determine the ad- 
visability of modifying the existing 
project (the canal) in any way at 
this time, particularly with regard 
to widening and deepening the ex- 
isting channel”. 


Speaking on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, Inc., at 
the New Orleans’ hearing, Harry B. 
Jordan of that city said that if 


traffic on the canal continues to de- 
velop in the next 16 years as it has 
in the past 16, annual volume will 
reach 280,000,000 tons by 1969. 


Receipts on the waterway in 
Louisiana and Texas for 1952 totaled 
more than 36 million tons, seven 
times the annual tonnage figure 
prophesied by the founders of the 
waterway, he pointed out. Mr. Jor- 
dan is head of the Jordan River Co. 
operating in the oil trade. 


The question of the acute need for 
enlargement of the waterway in the 
700-mile section from Brownsville, 
Tex., to New Orleans met with no 
opposition during the three-hour 
hearing in the Roosevelt hotel. Gen- 
eral agreement among proponents 
was that the channel should be 
broadened from 124 to 300 ft, in 
width and deepened from 12 to 16 ft. 


Harlingen, Tex., on the Arroyo- 
Colorado segment of the Intra- 
coastal Canal, will be served by three 
barge lines—John I. Hay Co., Dixie 
Carriers and Coyle Lines, Inc.—all 
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of which were granted authorization 
by the ICC effective April 27. The 
port was formally opened a year ago 
with completion of the Harlingen 
barge channel. 


* * + 


Since the engineers have opened 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway for 
a trial period to pusher-tows meas- 
uring up to 1,000 ft. in length, many 
of the larger horsepower vesseis have 
been seen this winter traveling to 
the refinery centers of Louisiana and 
Texas. 

The authorized length for such 
tows is 850 ft., while regulations al- 
low 1,000 ft. to be towed on a line, 
including the length of the tug. 


+ * * 


A. M. Thompson of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., is 
the newly elected board chairman of 
the American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. Chester C. 
Thompson of Washington was re- 
elected president. 

A quarteriy meeting of the board 
of the waterways’ association will be 
held May 26 and 27 in Chicago. 


* * * 


The commercial navigation season 
on the Upper Mississippi opened Feb. 
23 with the arrival of the motor-ves- 


sel ZH. B. Ingram of Ingram Products 
Co. in Bettendorf, Ia. This is be- 
lieved to be one of the earliest open- 
ing dates there. 

A cargo of 30,000 bbis. of gasoline 
and 15,000 bbls. of fuel oil was de- 
livered to the terminal of Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Lake Pepin, upstream, with 18 to 
24 inches of blue ice, will block traf- 
fice into the Twin Cities until about 
April 1.. A Federal Barge Lines tow 
is scheduled out of St, Louis March 
25, bound for St. Paul. 


State Legislatures Study 
18 Highway Measures 


Twelve state legislatures current- 
ly are considering 18 measures deal- 
ing specifically with toll road author- 
ities, limited access highways, ex- 
pressways and freeways, according 
to a report from the National Proj- 
ect—Adequate Roads Committee. 


Measures introduced in the vari- 
ous states are as follows: 

Arkansas—-Would authorize study 
of the feasibility of establishing a 
turnpike commission (approved). 

California—Two bills: one wouid 
create the California State Toll High- 
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way Authority; the other would pro- 
vide for incorporation of Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Freeway Authority, 
subject to referendum, with power to 
acquire and operate necessary free- 
ways and issue and sell revenue 
bonds to be paid through collection 
of tolls. 

Connecticut—Bill calls for authori- 
zation of construction of Nutmeg 
Turnpike from New York line to 
Rhode Island line; a second measure 
would create a toll road authority, 
while a third would provide construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of 
toll road projects and creates a turn- 
pike authority. 


Illinois — Three measures intro- 
duced: (1) to create a toll road com- 
mission in each house to study desir- 
ability and feasibility of establishing 
system of toll roads between prin- 
cipal cities and connecting interstate 
trunk lines; (2) to create a toll road 
study commission of five members of 
each house to study toll roads and 
report not later than March 1, 1955; 
(3) would create a toll truck high- 
way authority, with power to desig- 
nate any part of state primary sys- 
tem as a toll truck highway if used 
by large number of trucks, prescrib- 
ing toll of 6c per mile, and empower 
authority to bu#ld new highways and 
issue $380 million in bonds payable 
solely from toils. 


Kansas—-Would create a turnpike 
authority. 

Maryland——Measure relates to con- 
trolled access highways and express- 
ways and authorizes State Roads 
Commission to impose tolls on cer- 
tain highways. 

Michigan—Would form a Michigan 
Turnpike Authority to construct and 
maintain toll roads financed by rev- 
enue bond issues payable solely from 
tolls and other facility revenues. 


Minnesota—Measure would provide 
for study of construction of toll 
roads. 

Montana—-Bill to create a State 
Toll Bridge and Road Authority. 


New Mexico—-Measure would au- 
thorize construction and operation of 
toll roads to be financed through is- 
suance of bonds. 


Rhode Island—Two bills: (1) to 
set up an authority with power to 
condemn land, issue revenue bonds 
and construct and maintain a toll 
highway system across the southern 
part of the state from the Connecti- 
cut line at Westerly to the Massa- 
chusetts line near Newport, including 
bridge crossing Narragansett Bay; 
(2) would create a Southern Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Author- 
ity with power to issue $50 million 
in bonds to finance toll roads and 
bridges. 


Texas—-Would create the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike Authority. 
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Toll Road Problems and Some Solutions 


Independent oil marketers would be able to operate turnpike 
service stations under a plan proposed last week by R. H. Collacott, 
assistant to the board chairman, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). In a 
speech at the Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. meeting in Colum- 
bus March 19, Mr. Collacott stressed the Ohio Turnpike Commis- 
sion could well afford to adopt the “competitive” station opera- 
tion he proposed for the Ohio Turnpike, in place of the “concession 
and monopoly” system used on toll roads to date. Following is a 
partial text of Mr. Collacott’s address. 


* 


By BR. H. COLLACOTT, 


Assistant to Chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 


Before we suggest any substitute 
for the concession and monopoly 
method (on turnpikes and toll roads) 
it is necessary to have a fairly good 
idea of what this method now pro- 

duces, where it is 
employed, what 
part of totai rev- 
enue it  cgnsti- 
tutes, and how 
important it is in 
reducing the re- 
sponsibility of the 
commission to 
the bond under- 
writers, 

Of the toll 
roads now in 
existence the one 
with the longest 

history is that section of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike running between 
Irwin and Carlisle. For the years 
of 1949 and 1950, chosen because 
they antedate the opening of the two 
extensions of that highway, the en- 
gineers estimated a revenue of $740,- 
000 derived from all sources other 
than tolls for the two-year period. 
At the same time the total revenue, 
including tolls, was estimated at 
$14,540,000. 

These figures show that all revenue 
from sources other than tolls amounts 
to but 5.1% of the total. It should 
be expected that this percentage 
would rise slightly with the opening 
of the Philadelphia and the western 
extensions inasmuch as somewhat 
higher royalties were secured for 
these sections. Nevertheless the en- 
gineers’ estimate for the five-year 
period beginning in 1957 dropped this 
figure to 4.2%. I believe the actual 
experience for the year 1952 proved 
to be higher, actually about 6.2%. 


The other toll roads for which 
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we have either the experience or 
the engineeer’s estimate run as fol- 
lows: 


Toll Revenues and Royalty Income 
—000 Dollars— 
Tolls Royalties Total 
Penn:yivania—'52 ... $15,162 $1,008 $16,170 
93.8% 6.2% 100% 
Maire—'51 1,180 30 =: 11,210 
97.5% 2.5% 100% 
New Jersey—'52 est. 8,050 1,344 9,394 
85.7% 14.3% 100% 
New York—'S5 est... 22,989 2,040 25.029 
91.9% 8.1% 100% 
Ohio—'56 est. ...... 19,200 1,376 20,576 
93.3% 6.7% 100% 
Thus it may be seen that with 
the exception of the New Jersey toll 
road the percentages are roughly 
comparable. That single exception is 
easily explained. The cost of con- 
struction of very elaborate facilities 
was borne by the state. The income 
figures, therefore, include a part. of 
the occupancy expense which on the 
other highways must be borne by 
the lessees. For purposes of compari- 
son, therefore, the New Jersey Turn- 
pike percentage is meaningless. It 
should be reduced to a net figure 
which would then be comparable to 
the others. Such a net figure, how- 
ever, is not available, 


Now a figure of this sort will vary 
in importance depending upon, how 
closely the commission must antici- 
pate income in balancing revenue 
against debt service requirements. 
Again we turn to the engineers’ es- 
timates. These engineering firms 
are not only of great reputation but 
are those which have had the most 
experience in the toll road field. 
Since in every previous case their 
estimates of volume and earnings 
have been more than borne out by 
subsequent experience, we have every 
reason to assume that these figures 
are equally conservative. Therefore 
it is encouraging to find that in the 
estimates submitted to the bond un- 


derwriters and in the prospectus later 
issued by the bond houses, the net 
revenue beginning in 1955 is esti- 
mated to be 1.86 times the amount 
required for interest and principal 
purposes. It runs progressively up 
to 1.94 in 1964 and after that to 
1992 never falls below 1.95. 


Naturally we cannot assume that 
all of this revenue can be devoted 
to interest and debt retirement. 


Other substantial expenses must 
be met. However, the factor of safe- 
ty affords a comfortable leeway and 
justifies the selection of some meth- 
od of serving the motorist other than 
that of concession and monopoly. 


Putting these two facts together 
we find that if the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission should adopt a program 
involving the sacrifice of all of the 
revenue from sources other than tolls 
it would mean the loss of 6.7% of 
the revenue for a 15-year period. 
This would delay by just 12 months 
beyond Dec. 1, 1970 the complete re- 
tirement of a bond issue not matur- 
ing until 1992, 21 years later. And 
remember this calculation is based 
upon extremely conservative figures. 
The estimate of income from traffic 
tolls has been exceeded on every toll- 
road now in operation. The debt is 
likely to be amortized earlier than 
1970; and no matter how much many 
would like to see a free market on 
the highway, no pian is at all like- 
ly to be adopted which does not re- 
turn some revenue to the Ohio Turn- 
pike Commission. 


Morlopoly Plan Unjustified — In 
such a financial framework as this 
it seems no more justifiable for the 
state, under no pressure of necessity, 
to invade the fields of free enterprise, 
than for the state to take over the 
bus lines or any other activity, now 
reserved for private operation, mere- 
ly on the grounds that the state 
could secure a revenue therefrom. 


I think another point should be 
emphasized here: namely, the 
growing importance of toll roads. 


At the present time there are 612 
miles of such roads in the United 
States, not counting any short iso- 
lated roads which do not raise the 
problem of car service. Eleven hun- 
dred miles of toll roads are now un- 
der construction. Ten hundred and 
fifty miles have been specifically au- 
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thorized and an additional 3,032 miles 
have been proposed. This makes a 
fairly impressive total of 5,811 miles. 

With the acknowledged need for 
fast trunk roads and the distressing 
condition of most state treasuries, it 
Seems safe to assume that by the 
time these 5,811 miles have become 
a reality more and more will be pro- 
posed and authorized. 


Already this apparently insignifi- 
cant distance of 612 miles has es- 
tablished a precedent which those who 
oppose it are finding hard to set 
aside. It should be obvious that each 
new mile which is added to those al- 
ready subject to the concession and 
monopoly practice will strengthen 
that precedent. It is so easy to fall 
into that practice under the pressure 
of convenience, Let your imagina- 
tion look forward to a time when 
these 5,811 miles are again multiplied 
many times.: 

We here in Ohio, are dealing with 
a fair and honest commission. It 
could easily prove that in blinding 
ourselves to principle we would be 
gaily driving past an open switch to 
find ourselves on a track leading to 
a degree of state participation which 
we would regret forever. 


Actually, of course, many argu- 
ments can be brought against the 
whole principle of toll roads. As a 
practice common in the early days 
of this nation,.it gradually fell into 
disuse except in the case of bridges, 
tunnels, and other hurdles over geo- 
graphic barriers. Its revival has 
been occasioned by the demand for 
fast long-distance motor car routes 
for which no other source of capital 
seemed available. 


As I have pointed out, one of the 
chief objections to toll roads coming 
from the petroleum industry involves 
the matter of concessions. Instead 
of creating new business, they large- 
ly draw their sales volume from 
small businesses along parallel high- 
ways—in many cases representing a 
lifetime effort. Having achieved this 
captive market which, in effect, be- 
longs to others, the state then seeks 
to sell its monopoly back to one or 
more members of our industry as a 
means of helping to support the toll 
road. 


Other Plans—What other plans are 
open to us? One which has been 
recommended is that of permitting 
only a limited number of locations 
to be leased to any one supplier, 
either on a rotation basis or by 
priorities established in the order of 
the highest bids. This has the ad- 
vantage over the complete full-length 
monopoly in that it distributes the 
business among several companies 
thus allowing more of the boys to 
get into the act. But it seems to 
me that this is as far as it does 


go. 
Surely, it retains the concession 
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and monopoly principle, only provid- 
ing sectional monopolies instead of 
the complete one. 

It widens very little the free choice 
of the motorist. 


Does Nothing for Jobber—It does 
nothing for the Independent jobber 
or dealer who, because of the terms 
or the enormous capital outlay re- 
quired, finds that he cannot possibly 
enter a game restricted only to those 
who can afford to play with noth- 
ing but blue chips. As I have said 
it is preferable to the outright monop- 
oly but instead of its being deter- 
mined by free actions of seller and 
purchaser it is dealing it out on a 
sort of eeny, meeny, miney, mo basis. 
The Independent marketer may philo- 
sophically dismiss this at the mo- 
ment telling himself that in total it 
does not cut too far into the state 
market. 


Actually, it will represent about 
1.0% of the total] taxable gallons in 
Ohio. That may not seem large but 
remember that submission to this 
practice may easily mean being de- 
prived of a larger share in the future. 


While I cannot develop much en- 
thusiasm for the plan and certain- 
ly I cannot see how any Independent 
marketer can either, we are faced 
with the fact that it has made head- 
way. I understand that it has been 
sanctioned by an industry commit- 
tee to be adopted for the New York 
State Thruway and also that its ex- 
tension is favored by several com- 
panies. To me it is a very limited 
form of competition at best and one 
restricted pretty much to major com- 
panies at that. 


Trading Area Plan—fFor that rea- 
son, among the methods so far de- 
vised, the one which seems to be by 
all means the most satisfactory either 
to an individual or to the oil indus- 
try, is that developed for a freeway 
in New Jersey. Further, it is in 
actual use, although on a state con- 
trolled freeway rather than on a toll 
requiring turnpike. This plan has 
been put into effect by the Garden 
State Parkway Commission on a very 
short stretch so far, but eventually 
running north and south practically 
the length of New Jersey. 


On this parkway, ccmmercial 
zones or districts are established 
at intervals. These are so laid 
out as to require quite a de- 
parture from the highway. While 
traffic is protected by decelera- 
tion lanes, just as now exist on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
eventual stopping place is on a 
much deeper U than is now used 
on most turnpikes. These allow 
quite an area with as many as 
four lots cf adequate size set out 
for service stations. These lots 
are then sold by selection and bid 


either to an oil company or to 
an individual. 


The original requirements were 
changed to allow an individual to 
enter the picture. In such cases a 
lease and sub-lease arrangement could 
be set up between dealer and sup- 
plier thus enabling the dealer to go 
to the bank and use the supplier’s 
credit in obtaining a loan to finance 
the improvement. Many other fi- 
nancing arrangements could be made, 
with which most of you are undoubt- 
edly familiar. 


Provides Competition—The advan- 
tages of the Garden State plan must 
be obvious. It provides real competi- 
tion, not of a strait jacket variety, 
and it enables large and small, corpor- 
ation and individual, to get into the 
act. 

Now the question is, can this plan 
which seems to have so many advan- 
tages be transferred from a limited 
access highway and adapted to the 
more tightly controlled conditions of 
a toll-paying turnpike? 

I believe that it can although I 
would not want to guarantee that 
it would produce as much revenue 
as monopoly and royalty method. 


Advantages—This multiple trading 
area principle has the following points 
to recommend it: 


1. It allows immediate accessi- 
bility for representation by those 
who might wish to serve the 
turnpike market and in the size 
of unit in which they are ac- 
customed to do business in what- 
ever community they now oper- 
ate. 


2. It would provide competi- 
tion at a single stop. This is in 
contrast to the rotation principle 
which, while providing for repre- 
sentation of different brands on 
the whole length of the turnpike, 
gives the motorist no choice if 
he is governed by time and place 
in making his purchase. 

3, It removes the extravagant 
capital requirements which have 
been the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the turnpikes already in 
operation. 

4. It helps to tailor-make the 
locations by evolutionary process 
if any wants and markets might 
appear which have not been an- 
ticipated. 

5. It allows an expansion of 
facilities to keep step with any 
growth in volume. 

6. It creates functional units 
rather than decorative or mag- 
nificent ones. It will allow the 
isolation of truck stop stations, 
for instance, and service features 
along strictly functional lines. 

7. From the point of view of 
the commission, it. will reduce 
the competition between the turn- 
pike and outside facilities at in- 
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terchanges. This point seems to 
me to be of major importance 
inasmuch as most of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike and a consider- 
able stretch of that in New Jer- 
sey does not carry with it much 
threat to turnpike sales of this 
sort. Through the heavily popu- 
lated section of northeastern 
Ohio, however, with greater turn- 
stile activity, this competition 
promises to be of greater im- 
portance. 

8. The wider choice of brands 
offered the motorist should raise 
the percentage of gasoline con- 
sumption actually purchased on 
the highway. I have previously 
pointed out the significance of 
this figure and compared the an- 
ticipated volume with that sold 
currently on some of the heavily 
traveled highways. 

9. It would divorce the res- 
taurant operation thus relieving 
the oil industry from underwrit- 
ing a business by no means allied 
to it. 

10. The money received from 
the sale of property could be used 
to retire outstanding bonds there- 
by relieving the commission of 
both interest and amortization 
burdens. 


Disadvantages—There are some dis- 
advantages to such a plan of course. 
The three most serious ones have 
probably occurred to you. They are: 


1. We cannot promise from any 
calculations we have made that 
it would yield as high a revenue 
as the method of monopoly con- 
cession. I have, however, pointed 
out earlier in this paper that 
maximum revenue need not be a 
prime consideration. 


2. The developments would fall 
short of the scale of the one- 
stop monopolies, particularly in 
their magnificence. However, 
building standards could be es- 
tablished by the commission mak- 
ing such villages every bit as at- 
tractive, only insuring that the 
investment was broken up into 
unit sizes coming within the ca- 
pacities of those individuals wish- 
ing representation, 


3. The difficulty of administra- 
tion would undoubtedly be great- 
er on the part of the Turnpike 
Commission. However, if they 
are sincere, as we believe they 
are, in trying to find some work- 
able compromise between their 
acknowledged obligations under 
the indenture with the underwrit- 
ers of the bonds and their interest 
in free enterprise, we believe they 
would be willing to face this 
difficulty. 


Some may say the multiple trading 
area plan is by no means so sim- 
ple as I have made it appear. It 
is true that I have not dealt here 
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with certain very real problems, One 
of the most serious of these is the 
one of servicing water and sewage 
requirements but that problem is 
present in any plan and is no more 
serious under dispersed representa- 
tion than under monopoly. Another 
is that of financing. Of course this 
latter type calls for a great deal 
of planning but let me remind you 
that the financial problems associated 
with the single outlet are about as 
formidable as could be imagined. 
Those currently being built are av- 
eraging something less than one mil- 
lion dollars each but not enough 
under to be very interesting. 


In view of this it would be only 
the giants of the industry who could 
take over the operation on a monop- 
oly basis without outside financing. 
This would seem to create a logical 
function for a responsible construc- 
tion or contracting company which 
could obtain sufficient capital to en- 
gage in site preparation and sell or 
lease the smaller competitive units 
to individual entrepeneurs. However, 
this is no place to try to blueprint 
that phase of the problem. 


Defeats Itself—Experience again is 
demonstrating that this, like every 
other attempt by the government to 
take over private industry, is self- 
defeating. Naturally, the individuals 
who have built up these small busi- 
nesses along parallel highways are 
not going out of business without a 
struggle. The result apparently is 
that they will continue to sell most 
of the volume used on these toll roads 
before the motorists enter the gate. 

The question of the hour is wheth- 


er or not the State’s million-dollar 
service station will not in the future 
become a million-dollar monument. 


These monuments must depend 
for their livelihood upon only that 
portion of gcods consumed on toll 
roads which is really “captive” 
and that, we point out, may be 
small. Economic laws obviously 
are more powerful than statutory 
laws, and the customer, by his 
habits, is serving notice on the 
industry that he intends to buy 
his supplies where he is not 
charged with an excessive occu- 
pancy cost. In effect, economics 
is serving our Turnpike Commis- 
sions with notice that petroleum 
products consumed on our toll 
roads will be purchased in low 
cost facilities. 


Regardless of appearances, a turn- 
pike commission has within its power 
only one decision to make—that of 
where to put its fence, If it gets 
the business it will include the multi- 
ple trading area plan. 


Certainly, these facts confront us. 
The turnpike and probably several 
more turnpikes are ahead of us. Since 
we cannot escape the problems they 
raise we must adjust to them even 
though that adjustment involves 
some compromises distasteful to us. 
The members of the commission have 
indicated by their statements and by 
their actions that they are willing to 
come half way. Let us be sure that, 
either from an uncompromising atti- 
tude on our own part or from lack 
of vision, we do not carelessly 
acquiesce ta a program which will 
embarrass us in the years to come. 
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ELECTED DIRECTORS at meeting of Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. in Columbus 

were (left to right): Elmo D. Hidy, Arrow Petroleum Co., Cincinnati; Sam Bohlen, 

Snyder Oil Co., Orrville; B. W. Mays, Mays Oil & Supply Co., Dayton; and Meeker 
Metzger, Metzger Oil Co., Chillicothe 


Ohio Jobbers Plan Profit-Loss Survey; 
Are Urged to Study Death, Retirement 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ohio jobbers 
plan to arm themselves with facts 
for discussing “adequate” margins 
with suppliers. 


At its annual meeting here March 
17-19, Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. voted to make a cost survey 
among members to get the statistics 
needed to make a case. Directors 
of the group were instructed to pre- 
pare a confidential questionnaire for 
the survey. 


In a resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing, the association asked suppliers to 
grant margin increases as needed 





Weber Is Re-Elected 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Renamed 
president of Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. at last week’s 
meeting was Eric V. Weber of 
Cincinnati. 

Other association officers 
were retained. They are Sam 
Bohlen, Snyder Oil Co., Orr- 
ville, vice president; Clyde E. 
Waklingford, Columbus, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer; and 
Hubert B. Fuller, Cleveland, 
general counsel. 

Two new directors were 
named to the board: Elmo D. 
Hidy, Arrow Petroleum Co., 
Cincinnati; and Meeker Metz- 
ger, Metzger Oil Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Re-elected as directors 
were Mr. Bohlen and B. W. 
Mays, Mays Oil & Supply Co., 
Dayton. 
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by jobbers to meet higher costs. 
The jobbers are particularly worried 
about margins on fuel oil, generally 
2.5c per gal. in Ohio. 


After hearing an address on toll 
roads by R. H. Collacott of Standard 
of Ohio (see p. 65), the association 
adopted a resolution urging private 
operation of service stations adjacent 
to limited access highways in Ohio. 
It said that access roads should be 
built to allow station operation by 
owners and lessees of abutting prop- 
erty. The resolution added that the 
location of such stations should be 
“indicated plainly” to highway users 
by “appropriate signs.” 

Will Jobbers Survive?—Jobbers 
have an obligation to perpetuate their 
operations beyond “one man’s busi- 
ness lifetime,” J. G. Jordan, vice 
president in charge of marketing for 
Shell Oil Co. told 
the meeting. 

Mr. Jordan 
pointed out that 
supplying com- 
panies back their 
jobber franchises 
with millions of 
dollars in prod- 
uct development 
and advertising, 
and must have 
stability, of oper- 
ation. 

“The supplier 
company,” he said, “can continue to 
gear a substantial part of its distri- 
bution to jobbers only if it is reason- 
ably assured that each jobbership 
will continue in existence over a 
longer period of time. No supplier 
can afford to help a jobber to get 


Mr. Jordan 


started, aid him to hurdle the dif- 
ficulties of the early years until the 
business is solid and prosperous, and 
then see the jobber sold out to the 
highest bidder. Nor can a supplier 
continue to depend on a jobber for 
his distribution if every unexpected 
and untimely death or retirement 
from business, or even the attitude 
of disinterested heirs disrupts the 
jobber company and results in either 
forced liquidation or such faulty op- 
erations of the business that the en- 
tire distribution and the brand names 
are endangered.” Mr. Jordan said 
he was not talking about “unusual 
cases with extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

Pointing out that Shell jobbers 
now account for about 40% of the 
company’s total output of all prod- 
ucts (excluding residuals), Mr. Jor- 
dan stated that “generally speaking, 
my company is not interested in 
purchasing its jobber installations.” 
He explained that a supplier is “un- 
able to acquire the most valuable as- 
set—the man or men who made the 
business successful.” 

He reminded the jobbers they have 
obligations to their employes, fellow 
jobbers, dealers and the business 
community in general, to keep their 
companies. 

Course of Action—Mr,. Jordan sug- 
gested the following course of action 
for jobbers: 

1. “Start thinking now about who 
can take over. . . Talk this over very 
thoroughly with your children or 
other relatives if you’re planning to 
turn your business over to them.” 
2. “Consult with your lawyer, your 
banker and your insurance broker. . 
In the event of an unexpected death, 
your estate may be so burdened with 
the demands of taxes that your sur- 
vivors may be faced with an untimely, 
sale or the liquidation of your busi- 
ness.” 

3. “Turn to your friends in your 
supplier company for help. . . One 
very practical form of assistance 
would be in-company training for the 
person or persons being groomed to 
succeed you.” 

Mr. Jordan concluded by saying that 
“because supplier companies have had 
to step in here and there in the last 
two or three years and begin direct 
marketing operations following the 
deaths of jobbers in order to protect 
their outlets, the fear occasionally 
has been expressed that the suppliers 
are trying to do away with jobbers. 
I think I have made it clear this 
emphatically is not so.” 

Need to Take Stock—Everett F. 
Wells, executive vice president of 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., warned 
the time has come for jobbers to 
make a “stern, realistic re-appraisal” 
of their operations to make sure they 
are keeping pace with changing and 
expanding markets. 

Noting his company thinks sup- 
plying jobbers is “usually the most ef- 
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ficient method” of distribution. Mr. 
Wells stated, however: 


“No one can guarantee the profits 
and the continued existence of the 
oil jobber who falls behind the parade 
of progress.” 

He listed the following requisites 
for a successful jobbership: 

—Personal sales calls by the jobber 
himself, to get the “feel” of his busi- 
ness and avoid complacency. 

—Evaluation of all operations, and 
weeding out of stations, farm routes, 
dealers, trucks, fleet accounts, etc., 
that lose money. 

—Productivity studies of man- 
power and equipment. Mr. Wells 
stressed the advantage of direct de- 
livery to stations by jobbers them- 
selves. 

—Accurate profit-loss records. 

—A close watch on outside dangers 
to the business, such as the ton-mile 
tax. Mr Wells said jobbers should 
be alert to contact legislators on any 
such harmful measures. 


—Regular consultation with the 








supplier thoroughout the year, and 
use of the supplier’s merchandising, 
engineering and accounting aids. 


Parasitic Middlemen?—Stanton K. 
Smith, president of Smith Oil and Re- 
fining Co., Rockford, Ill, and na- 
tional OIIC chairman, warned that 
investigations asking, “What good is 
a jobber anyway?” may develop un- 
less jobbers tell their story to the 
public. (For review of his comments, 
see NPN Feb. 25, p. 26.) 


Leave It to States—In other resolu- 
tions, the association: 

a) Urged Congress to repeal feder- 
al taxes on gasoline and other oil 
products, so that states may have 
more revenue for highway use. The 
association said Ohio motorists now 
pay a yearly federal gasoline tax of 
about $47 million. 

b) Asked Congress to end “favor- 
itism” toward co-ops now granted in 
the form of exemption both from 
taxes and from monopoly provisions 
of the Clayton antitrust act. 

c) Urged Congress to amend the 


Gasoline Consumption by States, November, 1952+ 


(American Petroleu n Institute figures) 











Tax Rateté 3 ——————————Month of. 
November Oct. 1952 Nov. 1952 Nov. 1951 % 
Cents Gallons Gallons Change 
Alabama 6 60,026,000 55,505,000 51,855,000 + 6.2 
Arizona 5 26,642,000 24,668,000 723,000 + 5.4 
Arkansas 6% 40,583,000 35,021,000 ,874,000 + 3.4 
California 4% 386,512,000 362,354,000 370,704,000 — 2.3 
Colorado .... 6 44,938,000 36,861,000 37,031,000 — 05 
Connecticut 4 51,080,000 46,110,000 43,439,000 + 6.1 
PED 2ccrxenericvrsse § 10,561,000 8,997,000 ,656,000 + 3.9 
District of Columbia .... 5 17,733,000 16,421,000 17,030,000 + 3.6 
BNOEEE Wetddlvs 66 65 0 0-< 0 dai0 7 82,994,000 85,164,000 76,446,000 +11.4 
Georgia 6 80,770,000 74,444,000 69,061,000 + 7.8 
Idaho 6 20,510,000 16,395,000 , 804,000 + 3.7 
MR > £0 00,5 cpdab 0400n% 4 227,089,000 187,562,000 180,195,000 + 4.1 
DD. Gh act chavstiecuss 4 129,944,000 108,471,000 99,676,000 + 8.8 
Iowa 4 96,917,000 71,824,000 78,765,000 — 88 
Kansas 5 72,185,000 56,396,000 58,840,000 — 4.2 
Kentucky 7 57,476,000 51,111,000 50,471,000 + 1.3 
Louisiana 7 61,562,000 ,018,000 51,858,000 + 2.2 
Maine .. 6 23,127,000 19,595,000 17,887,000 + 9.5 
eS 5 58,412,000 .511,000 47,058,000 + 7.3 
Massachusetts ......... 4.3 92,852,000 81,591,000 80,496,000 + 1.4 
aT 4% 193,971,000 167,191,000 160,052,000 + 4.5 
Minnesota 5 97,731,000 71,080,000 66,995,000 + 6.1 
Mississippi 7 42,014,000 45,371,000 40,143,000 +13.0 
Missouri 3 121,651,000 102,683,000 97,154,000 + 5.7 
DS 4-5 0.0 Wes dens 60% 6 20,116,000 16,613,000 16,361,000 + 1.54 
Nebraska . 5 46,948,000 36,280,000 39,487,000 + 8.1 
Nevada ........ 5% 8,901,000 7,270,000 6,965,000 + 44 
New Hampshire ........ *13,020,000 *10,534,000 10,157,000 + 3.7 
New Jeriey .........-.. 3 130,414,000 117,968,000 111,095,000 + 6.2 
New Mexico 6 *24,917,000 23,011,000 20,723,000 +11.0 
TE EN on dali eticacase 4 268,683,000 229,862,000 216,671,000 + 6.1 
North Carolina ......... 7 101,388,000 83,633,000 85,857,000 + 2.6 
North Dakota .......... 5 24,176,000 16,900,000 16,508,000 + 2.4 
teh ns.02 kate es o6ae0l ee 222,370,000 198,455,000 180,010,000 + 10.2 
EL. 0.0. sed ba6es ne 6% 66,304,000 58,516,000 55,301,000 + 58 
Chicks s 9490 6eme bes 6 49,831,000 43,443,000 41,444,000 + 48 
Pennsylvania ... 5 224,676,000 197,533,000 185,806,000 + 63 
Rhode Island .......... 4 17,366,000 14,880,000 15,211,000 + 2.2 
South Carolina ......... 7 49,772,000 49,910,000 42,148,000 + 18.4 
South Dakota .......... 5 oe ded ee ee 
Tennessee .............. 7 66,405,000 66,605,000 60,641,000 + 9.8 
MN @ de'ee BUS 40 we ce bax 387,112,000 354,494,000 282,939,000 + 25.3 
TRAM cecccesseecssecees & 21,902,000 *18,977,000 18,668,000 + 1.7 
. , See Bae 9,813,000 8,212,000 7,220,000 +13.7 
ME Pa bx 00 Seeks ove 6 88,792,000 77,080,000 74,117,000 + 40 
Washington ....... -. 6% 67,195,000 59,311,000 55,878,000 + 6.1 
West Virginia .......... 5 36,411,000 34,171,000 32,296,000 + 58 
ee SS 99,472,000 77,035,000 78,001,000 — 12 
WEP Javdsccscsvavce’ © 13,540,000 10,276,000 10,198,000 + 08 
Total 47 States and D, of C. 4,156,804,000 3,639,313,000 3,439,915,000 
Daily Average .............. 134,090,000 121,310,000 114,664,000 
Change from previous year: 
CONE SS i ois cbbce cuee ds bitbocweneds +199,398,000 ............ 
Percentage change in Daily Ave. ............ + 5.80% 


+ These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 2c per gal. 


* Revised. 
** Not available at time of publication. 
*** Revised for September to 12,757,000 gals. 


t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines 


non-taxable purpose. 
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wage and hour law to make clear it 
should not apply to employes of oil 
distributors, 75% of whose dollar 
volume is to retail outlets or consum- 
ers within the state in which distribu- 
tors have their place of business. 

d) Asked Congress to pass a law 
refunding federal taxes paid on gas- 
oline or lubricating oil destroyed by 
theft, fire, flood or other casualty, 
while held by any jobber or whole- 
saler. 

The meeting had well over 500 
hotel registrants. 

Next association meeting will be 
Sept. 16-17 at Dayton Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. —By J. B. 


Fuel Oil Use Up 
NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON — Electric utility 
power plants used 7,702,001 bbls. of 
fuel oil in January—26% increase 
over January, 1952—the Federal 
Power Commission reported. Use of 
gas during the same period was up 
14.9% and coal use increased 6.3%. 






——1l1 Months Ending With—-— 





Nov. 1952 Nov. 1961 % 
Galions Gallons Change 
624,975,000 590,123,000 + 5.9 
276,967,000 242,747,000 +141 
411,654,000 391,506,000 + 5.4 
4,105,185,000 4,026,219,000 + 2.0 
487,604,000 457,810,000 + 65 
524,403,000 497,081,000 + 5.6 
107,576,000 100,266,000 + 7.3 
189,777,000 188,923,000 + 05 
956,641,000 877,150,000 + 9.1 
846,227,000 781,357,000 + 63 
205,740,000 196,960,000 +12.2 
2,238,909,000 2,197,974,000 + 1.9 
1,283,257 ,000 1,212,836,000 + 68 
938,317,000 058,000 + 3.38 
768,270,000 729,199,000 + 5.4 
601,725,000 564,772,000 + 65 
593,106,000 549,118,000 + 8.0 
232,898,000 222,134,000 + 4.8 
589,933,000 539,754,000 + 9.3 
951,512,000 938,628,000 + 1.4 
1,949,784,000 1,926,231,000 + 1.2 
933,821,000 880,366,000 + 6.1 
460,767,000 433,762,000 + 6.2 
1,232,044,000 1,170,289,000 + 5.3 
233,644,000 218,826,000 + 68 
477,125,000 455,446,000 + 48 
, 869,000 84,058,000 + 6.7 
***132,704,000 128,107,000 + 3.6 
1,356,029,000 1,285,248,000 + 5.5 
257,700,000 229,833,000 + 12.1 
2,693,244,000 2,567,849,000 + 4.9 
992,066,000 929,311,000 + 68 
263,354,000 257,119,000 + 24 
2,259,630,000 2,168,853,000 + 4.2 
727,794,000 683,067,000 + 6.5 
526,096,000 507,247,000 + 3.7 
2,270,502,000 2,183,834,000 + 40 
172,502,000 167,164,000 + 3.2 
531,631,000 477,897,000 +112 
ee ee ee 
751,298,000 706,487,000 + 6.3 
3,585,951,000 3,217,173,000 +115 
221,211,000 211,361,000 + 4.7 
98,876,000 93,313,000 + 6.0 
910,187,000 842,048,000 + 8.1 
8,860,000 674,539,000 + 3.6 
372,438,000 364,914,000 + 21 
1,001,278,000 964,721,000 + 38 
_, 138,576,000 132,044,000 + 4.9 
42,272,657,000 40,173,722,000 
126,187,000 . 120,281,000 
+ 2,098,935,000 
2. | 


of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 
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This Week 


Continental Oil Company 
Salutes a 
Kentucky Jobber 


Edwin Freeman 


Freeman Oil Company, Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


It’s 5 a. m., and a lone figure stands against the slowly 
reddening Kentucky horizon. Suddenly the thunder of 
flying hooves shatters the morning stillness. The figure 
clicks a stop watch, then tosses a hat jubilantly into the 
air as Giant Killer, blue ribbon horse-show winner, goes 
galloping by—a good 45th of a second better than ever! 


That lone figure would be Edwin Freeman, head of the 
Freeman Oil Company of Harrodsburg, Kentucky— 
owner, trainer and showman of show horses extraordi- 
nary. And four hours after that pre-dawn turf workout, 
the same Ed Freeman is at his bulk plant, briskly set- 


ting equally fine records as an independent oil jobber 
for Conoco. 


Ed was born, raised and educated in Harrodsburg. After 
his school days were over, his first business venture was 
the operation of a local service station. Here, he in- 
creased the gallonage from three thousand to fifteen 
thousand a month. 


Later he tried his hand at operating a men’s retail 
clothing store, and then a trucking concern. It wasn’t 
long before he was back in the oil business with a partner 
as an agent for a local oil company. Early in 1952, Ed 
purchased the full interests of the business and estab- 
lished the Freeman Oil Company. 


Deciding what brand of petroleum he’d handle was no 
hasty choice for Ed. He had surveyed the field with 
great care. He asked scores of questions. Then, weighing 
all the facts, he chose Conoco. 


Ed’s philosophy in choosing a company was simply 
this: To avoid mistakes, prevent them, by being sure. 
In Ed’s case, an ounce of prevention has been worth 
better than half a million gallons a year in sales—with 
business constantly om the upswing. 


Ed attributes much of his success to Conoco products, 
and the support he’s received from Continental Oil Com- 
pany in selling them. He points out that Conoco’s 
famous Touraide, the personalized travel guide, brings 


him many new customers and substantial extra tourist 
business. The millions of dollars a year that Conoco 
spends for national advertising, he lists as another big 
advantage. National magazines, newspapers, farm 
papers, billboards, television and radio—all these forms 
of advertising, he states, ‘‘pre-sell’’ Conoco products for 
him. And he rates highly the merchandising and promo- 
tional support Conoco has given him. 


‘Like judging a show horse at the Fair,’”’ says Ed, “‘you 
judge a company by performance. Conoco takes the 
prize in my book.” 


Ed’s “horse sense” has won him great success in his 
avocation as well as his vocation. At present he owns 
two fine show horses. In 1952, his favorite, Giant Killer 
took blue ribbons in numerous County Fairs, and won 
enviable classes in two State Fairs. And Ed did all the 
training himself! 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Edwin 
Freeman, a Kentucky sportsman who puts all the zest 
and vigor of the “Sport of Kings’”’ into his daily work. 
His success as an independent business man in the oil 
industry emphasizes the great job being done by thou- 
sands of oil jobbers like himself. 


We'd like more jobbers like him. If you are interested 
in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not write 
to the Continental Oil Company office nearest you or to 
Ponca City, Oklahoma? If you are not within reach of 
Continental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to 
give you information about the possibilities of increas- 
ing your profits by selling spectacular Conoco Super 
Motor Oil in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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Young Marketer 


eer 


Mr. Wiegand 


Rolland Earl Wiegand is a young 
Independent oil marketer who be- 
lieves that aggressive merchandising 
and good dealer relationship can open 
the door to a successful jobber oper- 
ation. He practices those beliefs too 
—his company’s expansion attests to 
that. 

At 29, Rolland is vice president and 
general manager of Wiegand Oil Co., 
East Alton, Ill, a company distributing 
Deep Rock products in Madison and 
Jersey counties in Illinois and Ralls 
County in Missouri. Wiegand Oil re- 
cently completed construction of a 
10-unit multi-pump station with re- 
mote pumping equipment, and has a 
planned program of expansion which 
calls for five new stations within two 
years and increased wholesale sales 
through its four bulk plants. 

Rolland thinks one of the biggest 
difficulties facing the jobber today are 
shrinking margins and believes a sol- 
ution would be percentage margins. 
He also finds that price wars, bulk- 
plant bypassing, and major company 
controlled retail outlets, all present a 
threat to the jobber. 


Rolland has always worked for Wie- 
gand Oil except for the war years, 
when he served as a pilot with the 
35th Fighter Squadron in the Pacific 
theatre. He entered the service in 
1942 and was discharged with the 
rank of captain in August, 1946. 

He is a member of the Greater 
Alton Assn. of Commerce, chairman 
of the Highway Parking and Traffic 
Committee, a member of the OIIC 
and the Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
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Assn., and a member of Deep Rock’s 
jobber relations committee. 

He was born and raised in Wood 
River, Ill, and attended Shurtleff 
College in Alton. He and his wife 
Jean have two children—Richard, 2 
and Marilyn, 7. 

Wiegand Oil was founded in 1931 by 
Rolland’s father, Everett Wiegand,’ 
who is president. 


x * * 


D. F. Reed, former district man- 
ager in Stockton, ,Calif. for General 
Petroleum, has been named district 
sales manager in Oakland. F. C. 
Black, former assistant district man- 
ager, and H. G. Logan, formerly dis- 
trict TBA manager, were named dis- 
trict sales managers, with headquar- 
ters in Sacramento, 


7 * 7 


E. W. Spooner 
has left Winona, 
Minn., where he 
has resided for 
the past few 
years, to take on 
a new job in 
Akron, Ohio, as 
manager of Shell 
Oil’s Akron dis- 
trict. 

He replaces D. 
C, Ross, who is 
now with the 
San Francisco di- 
vision as Oakland district manager. 

Mr. Spooner joined Shell as a clerk 
in St. Louis in 1933 and since that 
time has served in many positions 
in several different states. In 1949 he 
was made division engineer—lubri- 
cation, in Chicago and later took 
over the position of manager of in- 
dustrial products in Albany. He most 
recently served as district manager 
in Winona, 


Mr. Spooner 


I, A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, organizer 
and president of 
Globe Oil and Re- 
fining Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., has 
been named the 
1953 recipient of 
the Laetare Med- 
al, awarded an- 
nually since 1883 
by the University 
of Notre Dame 
to an outsanding 
American Catho- 


Mr. O'Shaughnessy 


lic layman, 


Mr. O'Shaughnessy has contributed 
generously to Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic education and medical research 
in the United States. To name a 
few contributions—he built a recre- 
ation hall and stadium at St. Thomas 
College, from which he graduated in 
1907. He established a medical li- 
brary at St. Louis University and 
has supported medica] research there 
and at the University of Minnesota. 
He helped build a medical research 
center at the University of Minnesota 
and established a Fine Arts Founda- 
tion at the University of Notre Dame. 
He also built Liberal and Fine Arts 
Hall at Notre Dame which will be 
dedicated May 16. 


In announcing the award, the Rev. 
Theodore M, Hesburgh, president of 
Notre Dame, said “Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy hag particularly distinguished 
himself as one who understands and 
practices the Christian stewardship 
of wealth. His benefactions appear 
to be the largest made by any single 
person in the history of Catholic 
higher education in the United States. 
In addition to his many public dis- 
tinctions, Mr. O’Shaughnessy adds the 
personal example of an outstanding 
family life.” 


OFFICERS of the New Orleans Area OIIC planning year-round public information 
program include (left to right) H. B. Wiley, Texaco; Charles Janvier, Humble Oil 
and Refining; H. J. Geiger, Esso; and C. B. Prescott, Gulf Refining 
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FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE in launching effective OIIC program in Rhode Island, C. A. Sheehan (left), district manager for 
Socony-Vacuum, Providence, is awarded desk set at OIIC banquet in Proyidence Feb. 26. Mr. Sheehan was first state OIIC chair- 
man. Behind speakers’ table are (left to right): John J. Gill, Petroleum Heat & Power Co. of Rhode Island, Providence, banquet 
chairman; Joseph Popkoski, American Oil sales manager at Providence, and present state OIIC chairman; I. F. Pierce, American 
Oil Northern Region sales manager, Baltimore; and R. R. Potts, Socony-Vacuum New England division manager, Boston 








Joseph P. Walsh, who is gen- 
eral counsel] for all of the Sin- 
clair Oil Corp., has taken on 
another big job as chief gaso- 
line tax watcher for the oil in- 
dustry—chairman of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Walsh has been a mem- 
ber of the APIC since 1947 and 
for the past year has been sec- 





Joseph Walsh Guards Against Unfair ‘Gas’ Taxes 


retary of the committee. Even 
before becoming a member of 
the committee, he had been ac- 
tive for several years on the 
APIC Advisory Committee on 
Excise Taxation. 


A native of Brooklyn and son 
of the late Patrick Walsh, one- 
time fire commissioner of New 
York City, Mr. Walsh has de- 
grees from St. Francis College, 
where he graduated cum laude, 
Fordham University and the 
Brooklyn Law School of St. 
Lawrence University. 

He joined Sinclair’s iegal de- 
partment in 1928 and in 1947 
was appointed general counsel. 


He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Assn., the Assn. of the 
Bar of the City of New York, 
Queens County Bar Assn., and 
the Brooklyn Bar Assn. 

Mr. Walsh succeeds Cyrus 8. 
Gentry, retired vice president 
and general counsel of Shell as 
APIC chairman. Robert H. 
Scholl, general counsel for Esso, 
is taking Mr. Walsh’s place as 
committee secretary. 


Joseph Tanzola, president of Cant- 
lay and Tanzola, tank truck opera- 
tors in Los Angeles, has been elected 
president of the Motor Truck Assn. 
of Calif.. a management group of 
800 Southern California motor car- 
riers and trucking industry suppliers. 
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deliver EXTRA = 
of lower-cost 





More than 
a Million-and-a Half ¥y 
in Trucks Today! ae 


trouble-free miles 


Eaton 2-Speeds provide power and speed for quicker full-load trips, 
at lower cost per mile. Drivers easily select the ratio best suited 
to road and load, reducing stress and wear, adding thousands of 
miles to vehicle life. Let your dealer explain how Eaton 2-Speeds 
make trucks worth more—in use, and when traded-in. 


EATON 


@) CLEVELAND, OHIO 

PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves © Tappets © Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps « Motor Truck Axles ® Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater Defroster Units * Snap Rings 
Springtites* Spring Washers Cold Drawn Steel* Stampings° Leaf and Coil Springs* Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





AXLE DIVISION 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














PURE NEWS NOTES 





Items of interest to dealers, jobbers and distributors. 
From The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois 


. 2 
ia Coen ® 
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Classroom sessions like this—in 17 Pure 
Oil training centers—help keep old timers 
up to date... help newcomers learn how 
to do each service job right. 








It's easy for anyone who works on 
cars in a Pure Oil station to earn a 
service expert's "degree." 


He just goes to the nearest Pure 
Oil training center (they're 
conveniently located throughout our 
marketing area) for special training 
in retailing...Pure-—Sure Lubridome 
Service...Pure-Sure Tire and battery 
service. 


These training sessions are free. 


This "school never takes a vacation 


And they go on all year long. 


Are you a Pure Oil dealer? Maybe 
you have some key men who need the 
benefit of this special instruction. 
Or maybe there are some things about 
the '53 models you'd like to know 
yourself. 


Just make the necessary arrangements 
with your Pure Oil trainer now. 


If you're not a Pure Oil dealer 
already__what are you waiting for? 





Be sure with Pure! 





